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David Livingstone 
By Katherine M. Peirce 


GLOWING sacrifice of love behold 
Where Africa in deepest darkness lies 

Beneath the lurid gleam of tropic skies. 
’Tis not for thirst of power, nor lust of gold, 
‘But by the grace of Spirit manifold 

Yon hero draws aside the shades of night, 

And sets the taper of God’s love alight 
With fingers firm and bold. 


O Livingtone! I pause beside thy bier 
In England’s hall of fame, 
There trace thy honored name, 
Nor shed for thee one grief embittered tear. 
Thy spirit and thy heart are nowise here ; 
But, living yonder, in the weary land, 
Thou keepest still thy blessed Lord’s command. 








As 


We Choose 


Ordinary life is not good enough to satisfy God's 
desires for his children. He offers something better. 
‘‘Again and again have I been brought to places 
where two ways opened—one the way of the ordinary 
Christian life ; the other the way upon which one 
seemed to see the blood-stained marks of the Saviour’ s 
footsteps.’’ Thus writes a missionary whose life flows 
out in a stream of living water. Are we living the 


If we are, does it satisfy us? 
Every choice made helps to determine whether or- 


ordinary Christian life ? 


dinary Christian life shall be our experience. For 
from every smallest choice the two ways open, the 
path of apparent peace which is only barren disap- 
pointment, and the path of blood-stained conquest. 
To choose the easy path is to disbelieve Christ's 
loving word that on the ofher path are found joy and 
the fulness of Life. Christ did not live the ‘ ordi- 
nary Christian life."" We cannot do so and be true 


to him. 
x 
Soul-Winning through Joy 


There is no such thing as an irritable soul-winner. 
Gloomy Christians do not win others to Christ. To 
win persons to us, we must offer that which is 
attractive; our gloom, or harshness, or austerity, is 
not attractive to those around us as a sample of what 
our Christianity means to us. Joy zs attractive. A 
warm-hearted, spontaneous joy, shedding itself in love 
and courtesy and kindness and tactfulness upon all 
around us, is an inviting and contagious thing. Such 
joy. would seem essential to everyday soul-winning. 
David suggests this in his cry unto God : 


** Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; . 
Then will I teach transgressors thy ways ; 
And sinners shall be converted unto thee.’’ 


Is the abundant joy of our life incessantly witnessing 


for Christ:? 
A 
Meeting the Patience Test 


Longed-for blessings sometimes come very, very 
slowly ; but if they are in the line of God's will, and 
we obediently believe in him to the end, come they 
must. A sorely and blessedly tested man who re- 
joices in this truth wrote to a friend: ‘‘ Praise God, 
the race is not to the swift, but to the one who runs 


% 


The Cost 


ITHIN the past two generations we have not 
only coined a new word but discovered a 
whole new ‘possibility. The old dictionaries 
do not give the word asepsis, simply because the idea 
had not definitely formed in any mind when they 
were compiled. Aseptic treatment of a wound, so that 
blood poisoning or infection of any character may not 
occur, is a modern discovery. Two generations ago 
surgeons never expected to find a wound without, as 
it is now known to be, the evidence of a lack of proper 
care. Indeed, some of the older men were glad to 
see what they sometimes called ‘‘ commendable pus.”’ 
To-day a reputable surgeon considers himself dis- 
graced if, as he examines the dressings in the surgical 
ward of the hospital, he finds any such indication 
whatever. 

In order to prevent any infection the true surgeon 
takes what the layman might consider ridiculous pre- 
cautions. His face and hands are carefuliy washed 
in a disinfecting solution, on his head is placed a clean 
linen cap, over all his clothes is worn a long white 
wrapper, on his hands are placed a pair of rubber 
gloves, all of which have just been taken from the 
sterilizing cabinet. -The instruments with which he 
is to operate, the bandages used, all have been treated 
with the most scrupulous care. ‘The nurse who passes 
the instruments to the surgeon grasps them with a pair 
of sterilized forceps. And all this care is taken in 
order to assure absolute cleanliness, —which is all that 
asepsis means, in everyday speech. In preventing 
the spread of contagious diseases, similarly great care 
is also necessary. 








with patience, not looking to the speed, but look- 
ing unto Jesus, the author and finisher. The direc- 
Zion in which we run is our business ; the rave is His ; 
so it is all right. Patience must have her perfect 
work, Last Sunday the preacher in our church re- 
minded us that God took Israel out of Egypt in one 
night, but it needed forty years to take Egypt out of 
Israel, and even then it was not perfectly done. 
Nevertheless Canaan was entered in due time, by 
those who ‘made good’ through faith and patience."’ 
A life-time is only a short wait, after all, for the work- 
ing out of any blessing that is going to roll up in 
infinite wealth throughout eternity. Who of us is 
really entitled to use the word ‘patience’’ of him- 
self, as compared with the patience that God has 
shown’ since the world began, and will continue to 
show for the ages to come? Let us praise our 
Heavenly Father for the fellowship that he permits us 
to have with himself in the rich test of patience. 


a 
Sin Not Merely Dangerous 


There is no such thing as a sin that is merely 
dangerous. For ‘‘danger,’’ while it implies the 
possibility of disaster, implies also that the disaster 
has not yet come. And every sin, even the most 
‘‘trifling’’ that we have ever committed, is in and of it- 
self a disaster, —and a worse disaster than man’s mind 
can comprehend, Every sin is a break with the will 
of God, who alone is Life ; and it is therefore a turn- 
ing away from Life and a partaking of death, We 
do not speak of death as a dangerous thing : death 
passes beyond the danger line into actual loss. So 
does every sin. Let us never again think of any 
sins as merely dangerous because possibly open- 
ing the way to tragic loss. Every sin ¢s tragic 
loss the instant it is committed. The less harmful it 
seems, the more is it to be feared. ‘* Danger'’ is too 
mild a term to apply to that which is of death, not 
life ; of hell, not heaven ; of Satan, not Christ. 


< 


of Asepsis 


These elaborate precautions are taken because the 
health, or perhaps the life, of an individual or a com- 
munity is at stake. For that reason we do not con- 
sider any caution too great. 

Now we all recognize in the struggle for moral 
cleanliness that we have need for at least as great 
pains as are taken in dealing with physical disease. 
There are many points in our life where the germs of 
sin may find a lodgement and do their deadly work. 
What conditions, then, should we as rational men 
and women observe, in order to insure, if possible, 
our spiritual well-being and freedom from moral 
infection ? 

We should certainly strive to live in a clean atmos- 
phere. No one worthy of the name of a surgeon 
would think of voluntarily exposing a wound in a room 
that he knew to be filled with all sorts of death pro- 
ducing germs. Neither will any wise person unneces- 
sarily enter a building where there are known to be the 
bacilli of a dread disease. During the recent pneu- 
monic plague in China, which had a mortality of one 
hundred percent, it was found that there was no fear 
of contracting the plague if the direct breath of one 
suffering from it was not inhaled. All that was neces- 
sary was to keep in a pure atmosphere, If we are to 
avoid the awful moral and spiritual infections and con- 
tagions that are not far from any of us, we must live in 
an atmosphere free from the contamination of evil as- 
sociations. This does not mean, of course, that we 
must plan the life of arecluse. But it does mean that 


we must never go into evil surroundings except as we 
go at the clear call of duty. 


Then, when we do go on 
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some God-sent errand, we have a divine immunity from 
any moral disease that may attack us. It is sheer mad- 
ness to think that we can wilfully expose ourselves to 
sin and not receive harm from it. A man who has 
spent a large part of his life in close contact with stu- 
dents in different parts of the country, says that he 
can invariably detect the moral weakening that takes 
place in any man who joins a certain organization 
which has low moral standards. If we want to live 
clean, healthy lives, we must never needlessly expose 
ourselves to a sin-laden atmosphere. 

But that is not enough. If we want to keep free 
from moral disease and to have increasingly greater 
strength, we must avoid not only the things that we 
know to be harmful, but even the things that we are 
in doubt about, This is not always easy or pleasant, 
especially for those of us who have not learned the 
unfailing necessity for so doing. But if it is neces- 
sary for the surgeon to go to the greatest lengths to 
avoid the possibility of any injurious effects in his 
patients, is it not abundantly worth our while to pay 
whatever’ price is necessary to make sure that we shall 
have clean souls? 

This principle has a very direct and necessary bear- 
ing on all our work and play. Whenever anything is 
in the least degree debatable, if we are sure there is 
no harm in vot doing it, then should we positively 
yefuse to have any connection with it whatever until 
all question as to its expediency is settled. When a 
house is quarantined for diphtheria or scarlet fever, the 
neighbors do not vie with one another in seeing how 
near they can come to the patient without contracting 
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the disease. They keep at a good safe distance. That 
is the only sensible way to act where there is the 
slightest possibility of moral contagion, 

We may, however, take every precaution in order 
to escape physical infection ; we may avoid the least 
possibility of contagion; yet that will not insure 
robust health, The greatest guarantee that any one 
may have that he shall not contract disease is in 
having his body in what some one has called ‘ plus 
health.’’ Then all attacks upon him are pretty sure 
to be repelled, 

This is pre-eminently true in the region of the spir- 
itual, The surest protection we can possibly have 
against the attacks of evil all about us is in constantly 
living in superb spiritual condition. The moment 
our spiritual health becomes in the least degree im- 
paired, that moment some insidious sin germ finds 
out the weak point and begins its deadly work. But 
if, through the use of the food and exercises of the 
soul that vast multitudes have found to be effective, 
we are kept in abounding spiritual strength, then 
even the most virulent diseases will lose their power 
over us. 

And the secret of a superb spiritual condition is 
just Christ. When he is our full health, the sin germs 
die at the first touch. Abounding spiritual strength 
becomes our constant experience as we in weakness 
constantly draw upon Him whose strength is made 
perfect in weakness, Then shall we not only resist 
even the most subtle temptation that may come to 
us, but we shall constantly grow more and more 
into the likeness of Him who knew no sin. 





Is Our Conversation Blessed ? 


It is well that readers of The Sunday School Times 
are so keenly watchful of its accuracy as they are, 
Their kindly challenging of its. statements holds its 
writers and editors to. increased carefulness ; and if they 
challenge that which proves to have been safeguarded 
in advance, it is well to have that fact brought out. 
A reader in England, who speaks with great hearti- 
ness of the Times, raises an interesting question as to 
the meaning of an English word quoted in these 
columns : 


In an article entitled ‘‘ The Birth-Night and its Song,”’ by 
the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, in the January 6 issue of ‘The 
Sunday School Times, this statement occurs [with reference to 
the shepherds to whom the angels announced Christ's birth] : 

** Milton writes : 


* Perhaps their loves or else their sheep 
Was all that did their si//y thoughts so busy keep. 


But Milton nods. Not to men with silly thoughts are such 
messages given.”’ 

In justice to Milton I would like to draw attention to the 
following by the Rev. R. C. ‘Trench, in his ‘‘ Study of Words,” 
page 45. Referring to the contemptuous application of words 
expressive of goodness, he writes: ‘‘ ‘Silly,’ written ‘seely"’ 
in our earlier English, is beyond a doubt the German se/ig, 
which means ‘blessed." We see. the word in its transition 
state in our early poets, with whom ‘silly’ is so often an affec- 
tionate epithet applied to sheep as expressive of their harm- 
lessness and innocency. With a still slighter departure from 
its original meaning, an early English poet — the word 
to the Lord of Glory himself, while yet an infant of days, styl- 
ing Him this ‘ harmless silly babe.’ "’ 

Give to the word ‘‘silly'’ its early meaning, and would not 
these be just the kind of men to whom God would be most 
likely to send first his gospel message ? 


That seems like a pretty fair criticism, does it not? 
Yet Professor Clow’s comment on the matter throws 
still further light. He writes ; 


I am aware that the word ‘‘silly'’ comes from the An- 
glo-Saxon saelig, about whose meaning, however, there is 
some debate, as not all agree with Trench's rendering of 
** blessed,"’ but are inclined to say it is best translated by our 
modern word ‘‘happy.’’ In the case of this word we have an 
example of deterioration, although in Scotland the word 
**silly"’ is still used without any moral discoloring among 
the common people. But it has Jong been considered that 
Milton quoted this word from the lines in Spencer's ‘* Hymna 
of Heavenly love" : 


‘* When Him the silly shepherds came to see, 
Whom greatest princes sought on lowest knee."’ 


Here the meaning is quite plainly ‘‘simple,’’ and carries no 
moral blame. Milton was born some seventy years or so 
after Spencer, and the word begins to show a little tendency 
to infuse into simplicity a certain weakness and a mild folly. 
So that Milton apparently does not mean to express any quality 
of apoteees by his epithet here. When it is suggested, ‘*‘ Give 
to the word ‘silly’ its ear/y meaning,"’ this would seem to be 
unfair to Milton and to Milton's mind. The meaning to be 
given to Milton's use of the word, especially in the case of such 
a master of English, is not that of some early poet, but the 
meaning of Milton's own age, when ‘silly’ had come to 


be associated with a simplicity which was not always to be 
praised. 

But has the correspondent read my article and Milton quite 
fairly? ‘lhe question is not one of interpretation of the word 
**silly.”’ It is an interpretation of what Milton says, and of 
what I say, dvoadly, in the article. Milton writes : 


** The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or e’er the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row ; 


Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep." 


Now let us ask ourselves, even accepting the rendering of 
** silly’ as being merely ‘‘harmless and innocent and affec- 
tionate,’’ what kind of chat shepherd men would have about 
their * loves,’’ especially in the days of Milton? or (if one be- 
lieves that Milton is keeping Palestine and the time of the 
Nativity in his mind) the kind of chat men had about their 
**loves*’ in the fields of Bethlehem ; or what kind of talk men 
have about their '‘sheep,’’—that is, the questions of breeds, 
and length of wool, and prices. Then reading what follows 
in my article, it will be seen that my sentences do not refer to 
the se/diness of the thoughts, although I use Milton’s phrase 
— for natural effect, but to the ¢opics of these shepherds’ 
talk. 


My interpretation is that the men to whom God sent this 
message were not discussing their ‘‘ loves’’ or their’‘‘ sheep.”’ 
‘They were speaking one with another, in prayerfulness, of the 
things of God. Only tomen, however simple their thoughts, 
in such converse would the angel's message be sent, and only 
by such men could the angel's message be heard. 


In other words, it is evident that Milton himself 
believed that the conversation of the shepherds was 
purely secular and ephemeral, and not in keeping 
with the message of the angels. Professor Clow be- 
lieves that in this Milton erred, and that the shep- 
herds were, by their conversation, showing their 
readiness for the Best News that had ever come from 
God to man. And that belief seems wholly reason- 
able, and in keeping with what we know of God’s 
ways. God seems to want us to understand that he 
does not arbitrarily and unreasonably choose certain 
men on earth to be his favorites. Rather does he 
favor those who have already made God ¢heir 
‘*favorite."’ To those who are yearning for more of 
him does he give more of himself. He does not 
force his way into the life of those who do not 
want him. 

Do we need to let this search our hearts? . Are we 
hearing good tidings from God constantly? Are-our 
conversations with our friends freely blessed: by his 
own presence and illumination? Do we, by turning 
our ordinary conversation into channels. related to 
God and his Kingdom, make it possible for him thus 
to flood us with his love and truth and joy? Or do 
we shut out the very possibility of this by earth- 
bound, thoughtless talking about many things that 
profit nothing? Oh, the priceless opportunity. that 
conversation offers for letting God bless. others and 
ourselves by his immediate share jn it ! 
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What Is Eternal Punishment ? 


How much can we know, while we are still in the 
body, concerning the experiences that await mankind 


‘after: bodily death?, The Bible tells us a great deal 


about that future. A pastor in Arizona writes a 
Dam that was recently discussed in a Bible 
class : 


In teaching the lesson of February 18 to a class of young 
people, in d ing the sentence in Luke 3: 17, ‘ but the 
chaff he will burn up with unquenchable fire,’’ the question 
arose as to whether the word “‘ fire”’ is to be taken in a literal 
or figurative sense. 

I taught that it was here and elsewhere, where it has refer- 
ence to future punishment of the lost or finally unsaved, figur- 
ative, but that it set forth in avery striking way the terrible re- 
ality of this punishment for sin in the remorse and gnawing 
of conscience which the wicked would experience in hell. 

‘Two older people in the class were very emphatic in their 
belief that the Bible word “‘ fire,"’ is to be taken in a literal 
sense, one quoting the passage in Revelation that speaks of 
the ‘lake of fire,” and charging me before the whole class of 
young people as being a ‘' false teacher." 

I would appreciate something from you as to the meaning 
of the Scriptures touching the zature of future punishment. 

We do not think as much as we should of the hor- 
ror of the state of the lost. That it is torment un- 
speakable is plainly taught in God’s Word. Probably 
no man has ever known in this life what it is to be 
completely cut off from God. Those who have ever 
had any intimation of it, or any approach to it, may 
well shudder over the thought of its horrors when the 
consciousness of this loss as final shall sweep over a 
soul in its fulness. Oh, that we may realize with a 
heart-broken, almost unendurable keenness the fact 
that this awful doom is in store for every man, woman, 
and child we know who has not found escape and 
salvation in Christ. Zhen God may use us more 
abundantly to lead souls out of death into life. 

On the other hand, to be forever with God, in the 
organic union with his very being which we have 
in Jesus Christ, is eternal life. That life begins here, 
with joys inexpressible ; but the joys that await us 
beyond here are still more wonderful. Both the joys 
of the saved, and the horrors of the lost, are suggested 
and illustrated in inspired fulness in the Bible. 

But when we try to go farther than this, and to de- 
Jine eternal and spiritual facts or experiences in 
terms of the temporal and bodily, how can we do it? 
We cannot do it, except by using temporal and con- 
créte and bodily expressions to suggest that which it 
is beyond the power of the human mind, while in the 
temporal body, to understand, We may say rever- 
ently that God himself cannot do it: that he cannot 
reveal to us, while we are shut in by our corruptible 
bodies, the things that he can and will reveal to us 
after we have cast off these bodies, This is not be- 
cause God is limited, but because we are. 

Therefore much of the Bible language has to be 
figurative. It is none the less true because it is 
figurative ; it only reveals more because of this. Much 
of it, on the other hand, is not figurative and does not 
need to be: when it deals with the facés of this pres- 
ent world, and when it deals with the ¢vu¢hs of both 
this world and the world to come, its language is more 
than figurative, it is final and exact. When Jesus, 
for example, says that he is the way, the truth, and 
the life, there is nothing figurative about that: it is 
gloriously literal. But when the Scriptures call Jesus 
a lamb, or a cornerstone, we know that the words 
lamb and stone are only suggestive of Jesus’ work and 
place ; that they are figurative, not literal. 

So of fire, as used with eternal punishment, What- 
ever it means, probably the ‘‘fire’’ of eternal 
punishment does not mean that ‘‘evolution of heat 
and light by combustion’’ which we see in the phy- 
sical world. Fire is a physical phenomenon ; it is 
common belief that a disembodied spirit cannot ex- 
perience or be affected by that which is physical, nor 
a disembodied spirit suffer physical pain. Even certain 
elemental physical substances, such as zinc, and gold, 
and platinum, are apparently unchanged by the action 
of fire: Still more would that which is wholly spirit 
seem to be beyond its reach. 

At the same time, as Mr. Speer has said in ‘‘ The 
Principles of Jesus,’’ while’ Jesus evidently does not 
mean material fire, ‘‘he does mean something of 
which our word ‘fire’ is the best metaphor, some- 
thing utterly destructive of evil and impurity."’ There- 
fore we know that the final condition of the unsaved 
soul is a condition of unspeakable loss and tragedy, 
punishment and disaster. ‘The complete destructive- 
ness of that ‘‘lake of fire’’ is something infinitely 
beyond the destructiveness of any volcanic crater into 
which any human eye ever looked or of which any 
human mind ever conceived. God in his Word leaves 
us in no doubt as to this. An everlastingly destroy- 
ing fire is the doom of those who will not receive Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour and their Eternal Life. 
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David Livingstone’s Love Story 


The third of the series ‘‘ Love Stories of Great ‘Missionaries *’ 





By Belle M. Brain 





AVID LIVINGSTONE was fancy free when he 
sailed for Africa in 1840. He had ideas of his 
own on the subject of matrimony and missions, 

and no fair young girl crossing his path had as yet 
led him to change them. 

The Directors of the London Missionary Society 
had asked him the usual questions when he applied 
to them two years before. One of them was in regard 
to his matrimonial prospects. In answering this he 
was very explicit. ‘I am not married,’’ he said, 
‘‘nor under any engagement of marriage, nor have I 
indeed been in love! I would prefer to go out un- 
married, that I may, like the great apostle, be with- 
out family cares, and give myself entirely up to the 
work,’’ 

His interest at that time was centered in China, 
but the Opium War broke out and prevented his 
going. Just then Robert Moffat came home and won 
him for Africa. 

Good, motherly, wise Mary Moffat did all she could 
to persuade him to marry. She could not forget what 
her own Robert had suffered in Africa before her 
parents ‘allowed her to go to him, and was loath to 
see another young man go out with such prospects. 
But Livingstone thought he knew best and declined 
to take her advice. 

The first weeks in Africa did not change his opin- 
ion. He still thought he had done well to go out 
alone, with no wife to hamper his movements. To 
his friend Watt, a missionary in India, who, like him- 
self, had elected to go out unmarried, he wrote, soon 
after landing : 

‘«Mrs. Sewall writes that she believes you are 
heartily sorry you had not a helpmate with you. I 
have told her I am sure you are not. I am conscious 
myself that I am better without. All the mission- 
aries’ wives I have seen denounce my. single blessed- 
ness in no measured terms. Some even insinuated 
that the reason I am thus ‘is that I have been unable 
to get a spouse. But I put that down very speedily 
by assuming that it is a great deal easier for a mis- 
sionary to get married in England than to come out 
single. In the latter case avigorous resistance must 
be made, but in the former only yield up the affair 
into the hands of any friend, and it is managed for 
you in atwinkling! This is a digression, bug per- 
haps it may come in seasonably if your colleague's 
spouse is hard on you.”’ 

But bachelor life in Africa did not prove the ideal 
thing he had thought it. Seeing none but black 
faces for weeks at a time gave him a great sense of 
loneliness ; and being his own housekeeper, laun- 
dress, and seamstress was hard work and took up too 
much of his time. Besides, there was work for the 
women and children that only a woman could do. 

After three years of roughing it, he began to won- 
der if marrying for a missionary was such a bad thing 
after all. Perhaps, if he could find the right kind of 
wife, he might do it himself after all—not now, but 
some time far off in the future. 

A letter from Watt set him to thinking harder than 
ever. From the ‘‘ apologetic-for-marriage strain’’ in 
which it was written, Livingstone inferred that his 
friend was about to marry, and wrote him as follows : 

‘*T hope you will be happy. Here there is no one 
worth taking off one’s hat to. Daughters of mission- 
aries have miserably contracted minds. — Colonial 
ladies are worse. There’s no outlet for me when I 
begin to think of getting married than that of sending 
home an advertisement for the ‘‘ Evangelical Maga- 
zine,’’ and if I get old it must be for some decent sort 
of widow. In the meantime I am too busy to think 
of anything of the kind."’ 


The Lion and the Lady. 

The next year a dreadful thing happened. Living- 
stone’s station at Mabotsa, two hundred miles north- 
east of Moffat’s station at Kuruman, was infested with 
lions which did a great deal of damage. Nine sheep 
were killed in one day, and Livingstone started out 
with the natives to put an end to the beasts that had 
done it. 

But instead of Livingstone’s killing a lion, a lion 
nearly killed him. Springing on him unawares from 
the bush, it caught him by the shoulder and shook 
him as a terrier dog shakes a rat. His life was saved 
by a kind of miracle, but the bones of his arm were 


Was Paul in his unmarried freedom the great 
type for modern missionaries—in this as in so many 
things? The significance of the question is real 
when it is noted that, for many, the call of human 
love has blocked the call of another Love. There 
are ‘‘ Student Volunteers ”’ to-day who are, in the 
face of their declared life-purpose, making a second- 
best choice because to go to the foreign field would 
prevent the fulfilment of their human desire. It is 
this vital bearing of human romance upon Kingdom 
interests that has prompted the writing of this series 
of love stories of great missionaries. David Living- 
stone wanted to follow Paul, and, like the great 
apostle, he went out without family cares. What 
his experience was in Africa, and how he was led 
to a changed plan which was evidently of God, 
make an impressive story. Livingstone claimed 
that *‘ daughters of missionaries have miserably con- 
tracted minds’’; but an African lion very forcefully 
and fortunately helped him to change his mind. 

Three other sketches will follow in this series, 
portraying love experiences strikingly different 
from that of Livingstone, but revealing the joy of 
accepting God’s way or the sorrow of turning 
from it. 





crunched and broken, and the flesh torn in a terrible 
manner. 
In this pitiable condition his thoughts turned to 


. Kuruman as affording the best haven of rest near at 


hand. No place in Africa could seem so much like 
a home to him. For three years, while the Moffats 
were absent in England, it had been his headquar- 
ters, and now the Moffats were back. He had ridden 
a hundred and fifty miles on horseback to meet them 
on their way up from the Cape a few months before. 
So to Kuruman he went to rest and recuperate. 
Notwithstanding the pain, he found himself greatly 
enjoying his visit. Doctor and Mrs. Moffat were both 
very kind to him ; and Mary and Ann, their charm- 
ing young daughters, whose education, begun at the 
Cape, had been completed in England, soon led him 
to feel that there were, after all, young ladies in 
Africa ‘‘ worth taking off his hat to’’! Ere long his 
prejudice against the daughters of missionaries van- 
ished away, and presently the last remnants of his 
long-cherished objections to marriage disappeared 
likewise. Finding in Mary, the elder, his ideal of a 
wife, he (to use his own words) ‘‘screwed up courage 
to put a question beneath one of the fruit-trees,'* the an- 
swer to which being ‘‘ Yes,’’ the two were betrothed. 


Livingstone as a’ Lover 

Livingstone-had found his heart at last. Yet he 
had not obeyed its dictates without due deliberation. 
He had so long regarded a wife as a hindrance that 
he dared not ‘‘put the question beneath the fruit- 
tree’’ without carefully considering what effect it 
might have on his future career as a missionary. 
This he made plain in a letter to the Directors an- 
nouncing that he had at last decided to marry. 

Without doubt his choice was a wise one. Had he 
searched the world over he could not have found a 
more suitable bride than the one God gave him in 
Africa. Born and bred in the country, adept in all 
the arts of the household, and already at work in the 
mission, she had every qualification for the wife of a 
pioneer missionary such as Livingstone then expected 
to be. At the same time, she had the culture and 
refinement that made her an acceptable companion 
for a.man of such scholarly bent. 

Livingstone was jubilant over the prize he had 
won, and became the most ardent of lovers. His 
betrothed was not blessed with very much of what 
the world would call beauty—<‘a little, thick, black- 
haired girl, sturdy, and all I want,’’ was his descrip- 
tion of her. Yet she had a true beauty that he was 
not slow to appreciate. ‘‘I see no face now to be 
compared with that sunburnt one which has so often 
greeted .me with its kind looks,’’ he wrote her long after. 

Their courtship was short, but exceedingly happy. 
Livingstone was fond of his jokes, and Mary Moffat 
knew how to take them. Notwithstanding their deep 


piety they were very merry together, and even in 
later life, when David was so famous, and both were, 
to all appearances, so decorous and sober, they con- 
tinued to be playful at home. 

The happy days at Kuruman soon came to an end. 
Toward the close of July Livingstone returned to 
Mabotsa to build a house and lay out a garden to be 
used as their home. 

At Motito, eighteen miles up from Kuruman, he 
wrote, on August 1, 1844, the first of his many love- 
letters to her. In it he talked much of their plans 
for the future, ard asked if her father would write to 
Colesberg about the license for their marriage. ‘If 
he cannot get it, we will license ourselves !’’ he 
jokingly said. Then he closed as follows: ‘* And 
now, my dearest, farewell. May God bless you ! 
Let your affection be much more toward him than 
toward me; and, kept by his mighty power and 
grace, | hope I shall never give you cause to regret 
that you have given mea part. Whatever friendship 
we feel toward each other, let us always look to Jesus 
as our common Friend and Guide, and may he shield 
you with his everlasting arms from every evil !’’ 

At Mabotsa, though his arm still gave him much 
trouble, he began at once on the house. He had 
almost no help,.and it proved a slow and laborious 
task. But love spurred him on. In a letter giving 
an account of his progress, he wrote: ‘‘It is pretty 
hard work, and almost enough to drive love out of my 
head, but it is not situated there ; itis in my heart, and 
won't come out unless you behave so as to quench it !"" 


At ** Marriage-Feast,’’ and After 

Mary Moffat treasured the letters he wrote during 
their courtship as long as she lived. Years after, 
when they were far apart and feeling the separation 
most keenly, he wrote her as follows: ‘‘You may 
read the letters over again that I wrote at Mabotsa, 
the sweet time you know. As I told you before, 
I tell you again, they are true, true ; there is not a bit 
of hypocrisy in them, I never show all my feelings ; 
but I can say truly, my dearest, that I loved you when 
I married you, and the longer I lived with you, I 
loved you the better,’’ 

Before the year closed the wedding took place, 
and: she who bore the honored name of Moffat ex- 
changed it for one, little known at the time, but soon 
to be famous throughout the whole earth. 

It was a joyous and happy occasion, with few tears 
and no anguish at parting. The Livingstones, back 
in the old home in Scotland, rejoiced that their son 
had found such a wife, and the Moffats thanked God 
that their first-born was marrying such a promising 
young pioneer, They would miss the dear daughter, 
in both the home and the mission, but she was not 
going very far from them and would still be in the 
same work as they. 

The young couple proceeded at once to Mabotsa. 
Strange to say, the name means .‘‘ marriage-feast."’ 
The house was ready and the garden in beautiful 
order, and Mary Livingstone took up her new tasks 
with great vigor. 

To her husband it was all joy, having her with 
him. ‘‘I often think of you,’’ he wrote to his 
mother, ‘‘and perhaps more frequently since I got 
married than before. Only yesterday I said to my 
wife, when I thought of the nice clean bed I enjoy 
now, ‘You put me in mind of my mother : she was 
always particular about our beds and our linen,’ I 
had had rough times before.’’ 

Livingstone’s marriage, connecting him with the 
Moffats, was one of the great providential things in 
his life. ‘No family on the face of the globe could 
have been so helpful to him in his great work,’’ says 
Dr. Blaikie. 

And no wife could have done better than his own Mary 
Moffat. When God called him to open up Africa, 
after their marriage, she could not make the long 
journeys with him, on account of their children. Yet 
she had no thought of holding him back. The inter- 
ests of the great continent were as dear to her as to 
him, and she endured, for years at a time, suffering 
and suspense and separation that he might be free 
for the work. 

Opening up Africa cost them both sore, but many 
shall rise up and call them blessed because of it. 

ScHENEcTADY, N. Y. 
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The Men the Master Used to Build His Church 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 





N SELECTING the Twelve, cui Lord did not 
choose men of a single noble and responsive 
type. He gathered into this first church a nota- 

ble variety of just such people as fill his churches 
to-day. But he saw in each of them what the French 
call ‘‘ the defects of his qualities’’ ; and when he sent 
them out, he sent them not singly, but ‘‘ by two and 
two,"' Mark says (6:7). Matthew (10: 2-4) groups 
them in pairs, which we have good reason to regard 
as the actual arrangement. 

The fourth pair of the .apostles, Thomas and Mat- 
thew, are not associated in any other way known to 
us than as comrades in apostolic labors. The con- 
jecture that they were twin brothers iests upon no 
evidence, but it has been suggested that the name 
Thomas is Hebrew for Twin (Greek, Didumos). 

For what we know of Thomas, as also of Philip, we are 
indebted to the fourth Gospel. John portrays him as a 
man of keen and sbeptiand tavaliant, unready to accept 
any fact upon authority, or to blink aiiy objection to 
a belief. In three situations this character comes out 
distinctly : (a) Our Lord tells the disciples that Lazarus 
is dead, and proposes to go up from Perea to Judea to 
him. ‘Thomas, therefore, who is called Didymus, 
said unto his fellow-disciples, Let us also go, that we 
may die with him.’’ He seems tomean, ‘‘He does 
not know how those Jews hate him ; but let us go. 
After all, they can but kill us."’ (4) Jesus, speaking 
of his departure to the Father, says, ‘‘ Whither I go, 
ye know the way.’' Thomas flatly contradicts him : 
‘¢Lord, we know not whither thou goest ; how know 
we the way?’’ (c) Thomas is absent when the Lord 
first appeared to his apostles collectively after the 
resurrection. ‘*The other disciples therefore said 
unto him, We have seen the Lord. But he said unto 
them, Except I shall see in his hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, 
and put my hand into his side, I will not believe.’’ 
But even that proof was granted to the doubting apos- 
tle, who burst into those words of confession which 
have comforted many a doubting soul since then: 
**My Lord and my God !"* 

‘*Doubting Thomas’’ has been a proverb ever 
since. Note our Lord's attitude toward him. There 
is no repudiation of him as an apostle. Judas has 
fallen ; Peter has disowned his Master ; but Thomas 
is in good standing as one of the witnesses of the 
resurreciion. He is not the man we should have 
chosen for the work of founding a church whose very 
existence depended upon the faith of its adherents, 
It is told of a young Scottish minister that he came 
before his brethren with the confession that he had 
lost faith even in God and immortality, and desired 
to be released from his charge. They very wisely 
refused to do so, treating his trouble as a temporary 
phase of his spiritual development. ‘You are 
young,"’ they said, ‘‘and you will change.’’ He did 
change, and he lived to comfort and strengthen many 
by his writings. He was George Matheson, author 
of -‘O Love that wilt not let me go!’’ Love did not 
let Thomas go. Our Lord knew the kind of man he 
was from the first, must have borne with him in many 
a passage which is not recorded, and then sent him 
forth to testify to men the incredible news of the In- 
carnation, the Passion, and the Resurrection. 


The Kind of Faith the Lord Commends 

Thomas, indeed, had a service to render to the 
whole church which none but a man like himself 
could. As Augustine grandly says, ‘* Thomas doubted 
that we may never doubt."’ His story proves, if proof 
were needed, that the apostles were not a set of silly 
devotees, who were. ready to believe whatever was told 
them, for there was at least one among them who in- 
sisted on proof and evidence, as might a Tyndall or a 
Huxley. Observe, however, that our Lord does not 
extend his approbation to Thomas’ way of attaining 
belief. ‘Jesus saith to him, Because thou hast seen 
me, thou hast believed : blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed."’ Faith rests on no 
demonstration, but on a venture of the mind, growing 
out of personal trust. Our Lord avoided every kind 
of proof of his mission and his work, which left no 
room for doubt, and therefore no room for the exercise 
of the will in accepting and believing. 

The Lord sent with Thomas Matthew the Publican. 


Why did Jesus include Judas among the Twelve? 
Was he an utterly exceptional sinner? These 
often repeated questions are seldom so satisfac- 
torily answered as in this study of several of the 
twelve apostles. Matthew, who left all at a word; 
Thomas, who ‘doubted that we may never 
doubt ’’; Simon the Zealot, with his new motto, 
** Christ at any cost’’; these, with Judas, are made 
real with 4 vividness that reveals also their peculiar 
traits in disciples to-day. 


This study is compiled from President Thompson's 
volume on “ The Apostles as Everyday Men” (The 
Sunday School Times Company, 50 cents). 








His second name, Levi, indicates his membership in 
the tribe set apart for the worship and service ot God; 
but his profession shows him self-exiled from his peo- 
ple, engaged in a business which patriotic Jews de- 
spised, and even heathen detested. ‘Two facts only 
of his life stand out in the story, but they are sufficient 
to mark him as the type of wholesouled and unflinch- 
ing faith after his conversion : (a) He was ‘‘ sitting at 
the receipt of custom,’’ that is, collecting taxes which 
he had bought from the Roman government, and 
which were his worldly substance. The Master 
passed by and said, ‘‘ Follow me’’; and the publican 
rose up, left his money, and followed the Saviour. It 
was a searching test. Men naturally like to combine 
with their religiosity a fair amount of earthly security 
for their material comfort. They feel as does a 
character in one of Mrs. Stowe’s stories, who says it 
is well to trust Providence when there is a strong man 
in the house to keep it. It is true that other apostles 
had made such sacrifices ; but Matthew probably had 
more to give up than any of them, for the publican’s 
business, if it was contemptible, was very profitable. 
() Having cast in his lot with Jesus, he makes him a 
east and asks ‘‘a great company of publicans’’ to sit 
at meat with him. His newly found faith did not 
shrink from the criticism, sneering or jocular, of the 
men he had lived among, and who knew the seamy 
side of his life, if there was one. To these men of 
low standards and no ideals, whose pile of money 
made life for them, he shows his faith and its author, 
and faces all they may have to say of it. 


The Business Man’s Peril 

Observe the effect of his call to the apostle’s work 
on his feelings toward his nation. As a publican he 
was despised as the oppressor of his own people, and 
an outcast from Israel. But that day he rose upa 
Jew, newly conscious, like Zaccheus, of his sonship 
to Abraham ; and he lived to write the most Jewish 
of the four Gospels, that which describes our Lord’s 
life as a new chapter in the history of the Hebrews. 

So the Lord sent them out together. Honest doubt 
and fearless faith are not enemies, but the best of 
friends in the long run, The church cannot do with- 
out either. She needs the Matthews, who can rise up 
and leave all at a word, in the assurance that it comes 
from one who can make life supremely blessed under 
any condition. And she needs also the spirit of fear- 
less inquiry and research into whatever claims to come 
with authority to the spirits of men, There is a tim- 
idity as to such procedures which calls itself faith, but 
is in truth unbelief, which dare not inquire because it 
fears that inquiry will show that the pillars on which 
Christianity rests are rotten. It is a spirit which would 
cast Thomas out of the church, or at least out of its 
ministry. But Jesus chose him and used him, and 
has use for such as he still. 

The last pair in the group of the apostles, Simon 
the Zealot and Judas, present the greatest contrast of 
all. In the others we have contrasted types of mind, 
each of which has place and use in the kingdom of 
Christ. Now we come to two types, one of which 
has its place in the kingdom, and the other has not. 
For of Judas pre-eminently might be said what the 
Apostle John said of some apostates of a later day, 
‘¢They went out from us, but they were not of us.”’ 

This second Simon among the apostles is called 
‘the Zealot," and ‘‘the Cananean,’’ The latter is 
the Aramaic equivalent for the former (Greek) term. 





This designation places him among the radical and 
revolutionary party among the Jews, which finally 
plunged the nation into the fatal struggle with the 
imperial power of Rome, and led to its dispersion by 
Vespasian and Titus. The aim of the Zealots was the 
complete liberation of the land from alien rule, as the 
first step to a Jewish Empire under the Messiah. 
Their motto was, ‘‘ Independence at any cost !"' We 
may presume that Simon had been drawn to this party 
by his naturally zealous temperament. When he 
became an apostle he would not lay that aside, 
although he would blend sweetness and light with 
his zeal. His motto now would be, ‘‘Christ at any 
cost! All things but.loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge ot Christ Jesus my Lord !"' 

Judas of Kerioth (Iscariot) is the only native of 
Judea among the apostles, all the rest being Galileans, 
but he coming trom a small town to the south of He- 
bron, which is mentioned in the Book of Joshua (15 : 
25) as one of the cities of Judah. His being selected 
as an apostle has bewildered many readers and dis- 
tressed some ; but there is no reason to doubt his sin- 
cerity at the outset. He had been drawn to our Lord 
by something which he found attractive to his better 
self ; and his capacity as a man of business seems to 


_have suggested his being taken as the keeper of the 


bag which held their scanty supply of money. It is 
Judas’ giving way to the especial temptation. which 
the man of business must face, and tampering with 
the moneys entrusted to him (John 12 : 6), which 
undermined his devotion to the best things in life, 
and prepared the way for his final apostasy. He lost 
any zeal he ever had for Jesus Christ, 


** Minimum Christians °° 

We are too apt to think of his sin as something 
strange and exceptional, and as lying out of the range 
of our possibilities as sinners: In truth, it isthe 
easiest and the commonest sin of all among Chris- 
tians. For this man, whose name is a curse, the 
bitterest word that anger can fling at its object, was 
just what Dr. Cuyler calls a ‘‘minimum Christian.”’ 
Almost to the end he is willing to go a certain way 
with Jesus, if he be not asked to go too far. He finds 
Mary extravagant in her spending the pound of 
precious ointment to anoint our Lord's feet. In his 
view there were some sacrifices too great to make for 
our Lord, some gifts too precious to offer him, some 
devotion too profound to be fitting. That was his 
sin: he weighs, chaffers, and counts ; and he falls. 
He alone of all the apostles does any counting : he 
counts the two hundred pence, and he counts the forty 
pieces. The rest give without counting. 

** Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the love 

Of nicely-calculated less or more.”’ ; 

‘The virtue is not safe which is not enthusiastic,’’ 
Seeley says in his ‘‘Ecce Homo,’’ The faith is not 
safe which is not zealous and ready to make sacri- 
fices. Let us never come to counting how little holi- 
ness will get us into heaven, how little devotion and 
obedience will entitle us to be called Christians, how 
much we can afford of conformity to the world with- 
out really belonging on that side of the line. That is 
the Judas temper, and the Christian must fly it as he 
would a deadly plague. It is the dry rot which does 
so much harm to the church of our days, as we abound 
in formally good people, who are good for nothing in 
the Master’s service, because they lack zeal for it and 
discourage zeal in others. 

As we look back on the story of our Lord’s handling 
of his apostles, we may see some practical lessons for 
the church of our time. . The world has not fatlen 
before the church and her testimony, because instead 
of going forth together we have too often gone forth 
against each other, like troops which in the heat and 
smoke of the battle pour volley after volley into the 
ranks of their companions in arms—or like the two 
ships of war which spent the night in bombarding 
each other, and then, when the morning sun arose, 
found it was the same flag that was floating over shat- 
tered hulks and and decks slippery with blood. Let 
us labor and pray for that sunrise in whose light we 
shall know our brethren as such, and learn to seek 
not our own things only, but recognize the gifts and 
graces of our fellow-Christians of every name. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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HOLDING THE TEEN AGE IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


HE SUBJECT.—Schools doing worth-while work 
1% for live young people in their teens are fairly 
scarce, even in Brooklyn. It takes uncommon 
generalship, a live organization, and teachers who 
have not outlived their own teen memories. Bedford 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Brooklyn, of which 
Delavan L. Pierson for twelve years has been the 
superintendent, has made good here. 

This school is not large, as some schools go, It 
has an active membership of 734, a Cradle Roll of 
69, and a Home Department of 127. But it is in a 
neighborhood where babies are not so numerous, and 
the homes, many of them of the better class and with 
the demands of social life, not so responsive to the 
Sunday-school appeal as in really poor communities. 
It is a ‘* middle-to-better’’ class community. 

Bedford school is not spectacular. No red- 
and-blue button contests are undertaken. But it is 
alert, and does that fine thing of taking the best care 
of all who join, and is doing deep plowing for Chris- 
tian home-making and world service. 


The Enrolment.—Mr. Pierson knows, as every 
superintendent should know, that the test of the qual- 
ity of his leadership and the school's efficiency is not 
in the size of his school up to twelve years of age. 
The teen years of volitional attendance reveal the 
secret of failure or success in school administration. 
And when I say that the membership of the school 
in the teen years is 367, or 50 percent of the total active 
membership of 734, the figures tell their own story. 

But the relation of attendance to enrolment tells 
even a better story. On the date of my visit the en- 
rolment stood : 

Intermediate (twelve to sixteen years), boys, 105 ; 
girls, 113; total, 218. The attendance on that Sun- 
day: was : Intermediate, “boys, 68 ;: girls, 73; total, 
141 ; or nearly seventy percent of the enrolment, 
about equally divided between boys and girls. 

On that.Sunday the Senior enrolment (seventeen. to 
twenty years) stood: young men, 76; young women, 
82; total, 158. And the attendance: young men, 
51; young women, 36 ; total, 87 ; or nearly seventy 
percent of young men and forty-five percent of young 
women, —a reversal of the ordinary conditions. 


A Seeming Point of Weakness.—A point of weak- 
ness would seem to be that the Senior enrolment of 
158 dropped off nearly thirty percent from the Inter- 
mediate enrolment ; but this is accounted for in part 
by the subtraction for teaching work, college attend- 
ance, marriage, and removals due to apartment life, 
less easily replaced in the Senior than in the earlier 
years. But even then the average loss in the teen 
years is only fifteen percent of those promoted as 
against seventy-five percent in the average school, —a 
good record certainly. 


Use of Bulletin-Board.—On the bulletin-board for 
Sunday-school notices in the vestibule I read ; 





Boy Scouts of America 


Medals for 100 percent attendance and 
efficiency. 
Patriots of Troop 21. 
‘Tenderfoot Examination. 
Hike for Saturday, December 9. 


SCOUTMASTER. 











A newspaper clipping on the same board told in 
bold type of a Boy Scout medal award to a Brooklyn 
boy for having rescued a boy from drowning. 

Naturally I looked for some boys inside, and was 
not disappointed, for here there was ‘‘ somethin’ 
doin’.”’ 


The Grades.—The Beginners, Primary, and Junior 
Departments I found were meeting in separate de- 
partment rooms, using the Graded Lessons. No 
general opening exercise for all the departments is 
attempted. The superintendent is thinking not so 
much of school pride in display of numbers as in ed- 
ucational efficiency. 

The Intermediate and Senior Departments I found 
meeting together in a large room, the Intermediates 


Are you succeeding in holding the teen-age boys 
and girls in your Sunday-school? There is a way 
to do it; and the practical points of that way are 
set forth in this thorough discussion of a remarkably 
efficient school. 

It is hoped that the further instalments of ‘* The 
Sunday-school Clinic’ will now appear at intervals 
of not longer than a month; the Editor greatly re- 
grets that the series should have been interrupted 
so long as it has in its publication. 





on the main floor, the Seniors in the gallery, both 
departments using International Graded Lessons. 


Special Emphasis on Opening Exercises.—I found 
that one big factor in holding the larger boys and 
girls was that electric something we call atmosphere, 
—a composite of cheeriness, love, strength, and ex- 
pectancy. On the minute of 2. 30 the volunteer school 
orchestra of Senior young people,—a clarionet, cor- 
net, and four violins, —was under way leading in the 
doxology. Each Sunday has its special emphasis on 
the opening exercises. The first Sunday of the 
month is a praise service, with special solos and or- 
chestral selections, The second Sunday a stereop- 
ticon precedes the exercises, showing up illustrations 
from mission lends and pictures from Palestine. Or 
some exhibit of model work accomplished by the 
scholars is made, or a Bible essay read. The third 
Sunday is Bible Sunday, when talks are given to 
brighten up some Bible passage or text. 

On the fourth Sunday the Missionary Committee is 
in charge, and this Sunday is made an educational 

day of great value in giving these teen young people 
a vision of the world’s great need for them and for 
their, prayers and gifts. A talk by a missionary, the 
showing of an object from missionary lands, the cos- 
tuming of young people to make vivid the ‘‘romance 
of missions,’’ a class program, are parts of mission- 
ary Sunday plans. The missionary stereopticon views, 
the mention occasionally of an incident in some one 
of the books of the excellent missionary library, a 
library bulletin-board setting out missionary clippings 
and sketches, a Christian missionary costume pro- 
gram that relates Christ's coming to the young people 





Clinical Notes 
By the Chief- of -Staff 


1. This school is strong in the missionary work of its 
Secondary Division. The reason is not hard to find, 
when you note the home training of its superintendent. 
How could a son of Arthur T. Pierson lead a Sunday- 
school along lines that were not missionary? Yet if 
those who chose the superintendent of the Bedford Pres- 
byterian school had not recognized this, the son of 
Arthur T. Pierson might have still been interested in 
missions, but not training a school as he is. Look for 
your Piersons when a vacancy occurs. 

2. The enrolment and average attendance of the teen 
age is exceptionally large, but Mr. Brown discloses the 
secret. ‘* One big factor in holding the larger boys and 
girls is that electric something we call atmosphere—a 
composite of cheeriness, love, strength, expectancy.” 

3. Action was in evidence. Not a moment was wasted. 
Something worth while was going on. Changes were 
rung at proper intervals, but when a certain thing is on 
hand this thing occupies the time fully. What a con- 
trast to some schools where the boys and girls do not 
Stay ! 

4. The opening exercises are evidently as important as 
any other part of the program. Note that they are dif- 
ferent each Sunday. What brightness this plan would 
bring to many a schoolif adopted, where now there is 
each Sunday the same order—or disorder. 

5. A division of labor is very evident. Each with 
something to do, and all doing something. Grown peo- 
ple’s interest in things is in proportion to what they put 
into them. It is the same with boys and girls. 

6. With such effective management and fine educa- 
tional methods, backed by consecrated effort, it is not to 
be wondered at that the teen age division of the Bedford 
School gives such a large proportion of-the Bedford 
church membership. If the planting is as careful, the 
cultivating as.thorough, the harvest will be as plenteous 
in your school. 
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in distant lands,—all carry forward the missionary 
objective for which the school is justly noted. 

The fifth Sunday, whenever it comes, is made the 
opportunity of temperance seed-planting and rein- 
forcing by talks from professional men such as a 
physician, a high-school principal or teacher, or a 
representative business man who can show the rela- 
tion of temperance to business requirements and 
success. 


Evidences of Good Management.—On the Sunday 
of my visit the reverence and order indicated that the 
rule of the management was to have something going 
on at the platform end worth listening to, creating an 
atmosphere of expectancy rather than a discount of 
what was coming. During the lesson-study period 
the scholars were closely grouped about the teacher 
in the smaller Intermediate classes. And just here, 
as in the departments farther down, the lesson ex- 
pression in hand-work added to the class lesson 
interest, 

I visited one splendid class of twenty-five Senior 
young men. Every one seemed to have a Bible in 
hand, and turned readily to reference passages as 
calied for by the teacher. The lesson related to 
Paul's finally breaking over the walls of Judaism in 
his evolution toward a great world service. And here 
again I noted the fine adaptation of the teaching to 
that natural outreach of young men in these ideal- 
forming years. 

An invitation to a business men's Bible class was 
handed me. The topics for two months covered, 
‘Some Men and Half-Men whose Characters are 
Depicted in the Bible.’’ A later course covered a 
series of lessons on ‘‘ What We Believe, and Why."’ 

The record that Sunday showed all teachers present, 
and I was told the rule was. for a teacher glways to 
notify the superintendent of intended absence. And 
no one here is paid for his services. 


Department or School Committees.—Older scholars 
and teachers are combined in the excellent school 
committees which vitalize the work. The scholars’ 
viewpoint is thus considered and their co-operation 
secured. Let us glance at some of these. 


The Instruction Committee.—This committee pre- 
pares the lesson outlines, develops the hand-work 
through suggestions to teachers and scholars, prepares 
the annual exhibit of graded work for inspection of 
parents, prepares standards for rewards of merit, plans 
examination questions and the excellent Promotion 
Day exercises and program. “These programs give 
lists of all those promoted, honor pupils being starred. 


The Outlook and Welcome Committee.—That first 
touch upon the new scholar which ‘*homes’’ him into 
the school life is cared for by this committee through 
an introduction to the class, a welcome letter sent to 
the home, and a call at the home within a week or 
two for better acquaintance with both scholar and 
parents. ‘This same committee notes birthdays of 
scholars and recognizes them. It builds up school 
membership by placing those bringing in new‘schol- 
ars upon an Honor Roll of Bible School Builders, 


The Absentee Committee.— Retention as a vital part 
of school extension has fine illustration in the absentee 
plan of the school. This is simple but effective. A 
card from the teacher noting the absence goes out the 
first week following the absence. The second week 
the teacher calls. The third week the Absentee 
Committee or superintendent calls, One can scarcely 
imagine a scholar getting away from the school pull 
with such a follow-up interest. The only complaint 
comes from an occasional parent at the persistence of 
the plan. 


The Library Committee.—This committee has not 
endeavored to compete with the public library as to 
general reading, It confines its work to specializa- 
tion : 

1. Books for teacher and scholar on Bible study, 
psychology, personal work. 

2. A fascinating missionary library. To stimulate 
reading, a reading-circle is formed, members to 
read and to write something on at least one book. 
‘** Half-told Tales,’’ by the superintendent from the 


(Continued on page 228) 
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Giving the Bible to North African Arabs 





By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 





WO colporteurs have just arrived in Algiers from 
a long journey into the wastes and the oases of 
the Sahara Desert, where for months they have 
seen nothing but tracts of sand and Arab faces. They 
carried with them into this land of Allah two thousand 
copies of the Gospel of John, written in Arabic. 
Every one of these little books was sold to this desert 
people, and while our American children are reading 
these wonderful and immortal passages of Jesus as he 
explained in Oriental figures the great love of the 
Divine Father for his children, in many a lonely Arab 
tent on the edge of the sand, the desert father or 
mother, or boy or girl, is spelling out these same words 
of life. These Gospels are not given away, but are pur- 
chased by the followers of Muhammad. Last year 
fourteen thousand copies were sold by the agents and 
missionaries of one Bible society alone in North Africa. 
Nor does this mean that only this number of people 
have access to these books. The colporteurs bear 
witness that their Bibles are carried often two hundred 
and three hundred miles beyond the end of the mis- 
sionaries’ journeys in camel trains and beneath the 
bernouse of the nomad of the desert far into the interior 
of Africa. Thus the first knowledge of Christianity to 
thousands of men and women who have never before 
heard of Christ is being at present brought to the 
followers of Islam, and this Bible propaganda among 
the Arab Muhammadans is of far-reaching moment. 


Cost to the Carriers of the “ Infidel’s Book” 

Indeed, it is doubtful if there is any means by 
which the gospel has a better chance to permeate the 
almost impregnable barriers of. the religion of Islam 
than through these little Testaments, which have been 
translated with great care into the native dialects of 
the Arabs, and which, are usually eagerly purchased 
by these people, whose only available literature is the 
Koran, In fact, the education of the Arabs (there 
are four and one-half million professing the Muham- 
madan faith in Algeria) is utterly neglected. The 
great majority are unable to read and write. There 
are few adequate schools. To be sure, there are 
small gatherings of boys here and there around an 
Arab priest or teacher for the reading of the Koran, 
but in the city of Algiers, with its vast numbers of 
Muhammadan adherents, there is only one Arab school, 
the Madersa, and this school, established by France, 
is attended by only ninety Arab students. 

There are, however, more hopeful signs of educa- 
tional progress among the half-million or more Kabyles 
of the mountains, for the French Government has not 
only provided schools for the Kabyle boys, but it has 
also made education compulsory for all but one boy 
in the family, who is left at home for a shepherd boy. 
The dangers, however, connected with this education, 
without a religious incentive and practical purpose, 
are among the real perils of these native peoples, for 
here, as among our native Indians and also among 
our colored people at times, the young men secure a 
mere smattering of education, copying the vices rather 
than the virtues of the nation that educates them. 

The value of the work of these Bible men through- 
out the North African lands can hardly be over- 
emphasized, for through this book, which Goethe 
called ‘‘ The Book of the Nations,’’ there is coming 
into Muhammadan minds and hearts a quiet but 
leavening influence. I met recently one of the most 
promising converts to Christianity from the mountain 
Kabyles, who for two years tramped through the vil- 
lages of this people of the hills selling the translation 
of the New Testament which has recently been com- 
pleted in the Kabyle language. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of the persecution with which this man was con- 
fronted. He was imprisoned, spat upon in the streets, 
called opprobrious names, and practically denational- 
ized by his people. His influence, however, is stead- 
ily growing, and when he stands up in the villages 
and cries, ‘* There is no salvation in Muhammad ; it 
is Christ who saves,"’ there is aroused a hopeful curi- 
osity to know the book which tells of this new faith. 

These colporteurs, many of whom are of French 
and Spanish blood, are giving their lives quietly, 
earnestly, and patiently. They manifest the same 


kind of motive and sense of mission that actuated the 
great pioneer of all this African: modern civilization, 
}).vid Livingstone, into whose face the black man of 


In Korea there are Christian churches which were 
established before a missionary was seen; later 
they sent for the foreign teacher’s help. Groups 
of neighbors had gathered to study together the 
copy of a New Testament that had found its way 
into the village. Mr. Cooper, who, as former 
Secretary of the Student Department of Bible 
Study of the International Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, has been in touch with Bible study 
throughout the world, is now on an extended tour to 
investigate this vital subject of the spreading of the 
written Word, Readers of the Times will have the 
privilege of first-hand reports of this world-tour in 
@ series of articles from the field. 








Africa looked to first find the reflection of a God who 
knows no racial distinction, who calls his children 
from the East and from the West, from the North and 
from the South, and who is not far from any one of 
his people who call upon him in spirit and in truth, 

It is heartening to think of the power of this Book 
which sends out these emissaries throughout all this 
land, rich in historical memories but darkened at 
present by ignorance and religious prejudice. The 
salary of these men is usually about twenty-five dol- 
lars a month, with an additional eighty cents a day 
for traveling expenses, Surely it is not for this price 
that these Bible propagandists take daily their life 
in their hand, for many are killed for the sake of 
the Name. Not the least of their difficulties éxists 
in the misrepresentation which the adherents of other 
religions bring against them. One colporteur told of 
meeting a woman to whom he had sold a Bible'some 
weeks before, who expressed surprise at seeing him, 
saying, ‘‘ How did you get out of prison?’’ The 
leaders of her religion had come to her after she had 
purchased the ‘‘infidel’s’’ book, telling her that the 
man who had sold: her this ‘‘corrupt book’’ was a 
very desperate character, but had been caught and 
placed in jail. Yet these men are not ashamed of 
the cause for which they work and die, and as one falls 
out of the ranks a new recruit rises to take his place. 

What are the results of such Bible work, of such 
sacrifice and noble giving, in North Africa? The 
cost is indeed considerable both in money and life ; 
for while no Bibles are given away, the price of the 
books is only a small fraction of the cost of printing, 
translating, and selling. For example, the Gospel of 
John and the Book of Proverbs in Arabic are sold 
for two cents a copy, while at least sixteen cents is 
lost upon each Testament. 


Contending Faiths in Algiers University 

There is probably no more discouraging answer in 
any part of the known mission or Bible study world, 
as far as direct results through conversions to Chris- 
tianity Can answer such a question. Not even Carey 
and Judson in their long siege work in India and 
Burma, without souls for their hire, had greater cause 
for dismay than have at times the noble workers of 
North African English and American Bible and mis- 
sionary societies whose work is among the Muham- 
madans of this vast region. Yesterday I talked with 
Mr. Y. May, of the Bible depot of Algiers, a man who 
has given thirty years of his life to the translation and 
promotion of the Bible among the Arabs and natives 
of Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli. I was astounded to 
hear him say that in all these years he had not known 
of the actual conversion of more than ten Arabs to the 
Christian faith. While this statement hardly repre- 
sents the extent of such results among other missions 
and Bible societies of these countries, it nevertheless 
suggests the difficulty of reaching these people who 
are so thoroughly steeped in ignorance and religious 
prejudice. 

The Arab is rapidly losing his ancient prestige 
through laziness and ignorance. One finds him culti- 
vating his fields, when forced to do it in order to keep 
from starving, but he uses the same crooked stick fora 
plow which his ancestors used ten centuries before 
him. There is little hope to be seen for this. type of 
a great race unless in some way his-heart and mind 
can be opened to the Christian religion. 











But even now the light is breaking over this dark 
continent of indolence and superstition. One sees 
signs of the destruction of the arbitrary Muhammadan 
sway. The government schools allow Christian pastors 
to work in the three Lyceés (preparatory schools) at 
Algiers, where many hundreds of students, between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen, are studying. In 
the University of Algiers as well, where fifteen hundred 
students are studying medicine, law, science and 
letters, comparing well in their grade of scholarship 
with students in our own North American institutions, 
there is an encouraging tendency. In these schools 
I met students of almost every nationality, —French, 
Jews, Spaniards, Italians, Maltese, Chinese, Arabs, 
Kabyles, and the sons of the kings of the Soudan. 

While, to be sure, priests of other faiths than 
Christianity are allowed the same access to the stu- 
dents as is granted to Christian pastors, it was in- 
teresting to learn that the Bible was securing gradu- 
ally but certainly a more respected position than any 
or all other sacred books. In connection with one 
school, I found a band of six or eight students meet- 
ing at the home of one of the professors each week for 
the study and discussion of religious and biblical 
themes, a condition which was utterly unknown ten 
years ago. The students in this group represent sev- 
eral nationalities and give promise of a student Bible 
study movement similar to that which is now so 
successfully in operation in other nations. 


Contrasts in the Wake of the Gospel 

New hope is also springing up among the Christians 
of North Africa through what is believed here to be 
the eventual opening of Tripoli to Christian propa- 
ganda, Heretofore the Bibles sent to Tripoli were 
often confiscated and destroyed by the Turkish officials 
whose policy has been that of keeping the people ig- 
norant of God’s Word and the advance of civilization. 

But here as in other foreign lands missionaries have 
a large part in promoting Bible study. Just outside 
of the little Kabyle village of Mekla in the Atlas 
Mountains of Algeria there is an attractive missionary 
compound with three trim buildings strongly contrast- 
ing with the scores of mud and straw huts that nestle 
all about them on the mountainside. After a twenty- 
mile tramp among the Kabyle villages in these wild 
and picturesque mountains, I found myself in the 
midst of this most fascinating group of buildings sur- 
rounded by every indication of Christian civilization, 
Groups of attractive Kabyle girls were going over 
their exercises in French in one of the recitation halls, 
Several Kabyle women were engaged in weaving the 
bernouse, which forms the outer article of clothing for 
the Kabyle and Arab men, A -luxurious tropical 
garden was being worked by men who gave every in- 
dication of belonging in this Christian atmosphere, 
The man who met us at the doorway had spent years 
promoting the study of the Bible among his people. 

A little later we were shown through a Kabyle 
village and entered the homes of native Chris- 
tians. The contrast between these homes and the 
rude mud huts, with no beds, no chairs, no tables, 
the people eating and sleeping on the beaten mud 
floors together with the animals, was truly impressive, 
In some of these huts we saw the child wives, certain 
of them only nine or ten years of age, whose condition 
represented the great curse of Muhammadanism to its 
adherents throughout this entire region, —the degrada- 
tion of womanhood, In the Christian houses, which 
were usually built of stone and furnished with the 
simple comforts of life, we found on every hand 
the influence of the Bible and the peculiar uplifting 
force of the gospel. To account for these remarkable 
contrasts we were referred to two English women who 
for twenty-five years have given their ljves to the pre- 
sentation of the Bible message throughout these vil- 
lages. What was perhaps even more important, 
these women had incorporated the principles of this 
Book in their daily living and treatment of these wild 
but intelligent Kabyle people. 

In Algeria as well as in all other parts of the world, 
the answer to obstacles to the Christian religion and 
Bible progress is—men and women who dare to be- 
lieve in God and persistently to offer his Word to the 
world as the great guide and inspiration to humanity, 

ALGIERS, NORTH AFRICA, 
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The Forum of Methods in Graded Work 


How to take advantage of some of the best principles of effective 


day-school teaching in our Sunday-schools 





The Exact Grade Plan 


STABLISHED methods of work are always the 
result of careful thought and experiment. 
-Through groping after ideals, the new is evolved 

from the-old. The Sunday-school, in this respect, is 
no exception. From the first simple Sunday-school 
of Robert Raikes, the present graded Sunday-school 
with “its graded lessons has been evolved, This has 
come about through a long line of persistent and.not 
infrequently opposed effort. 

In the effort to realize our ideals in Sunday-school 
work, we are sadly crippled by inadequate equipment, 
by adack of properly trained teachers, and by insuffi- 
cient time on Sunday to do justice to our pupils. 
May we not hope that in the near future thought may 
be had in the construction ef church buildings for a 
requisite number of suitable rooms for Sunday-school 
work, that our teacher-training shall include as thor- 
ough a course in pedagogy as can be found in any 
normal school for the training of public school teach- 
ers, and that ample time may be allotted on Sunday 
for doing.work in a scientific way ? In the meantime 
we must do our best, even under adverse circum- 
stances, grappling .with conditions as we find them, 
and approximating the ideal as closely as possible. 

In the present graded system it is customary to 
speak of our departmental work. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether undue emphasis is not sometimes 
placed upon the maintenance of departments, while 
the interests of the grade and the individual pupil are 
thereby compromised. While more or less grouping 
into grades for some features of our work may always 
be advantageous, it is believed that in the improved 
conditions of the future there will be the exaltation 
of grade rather than depattment. 

With the introduction of the Graded Lessons the 
importance of greater exactness in grading has already 
“become apparent. When we remember that the 
‘Graded Lessons are designed to meet the needs of the 
‘individual at the various stages of his development, 
and that they are worked out with the thought of the 
pupil's ability to do and comprehend, the question 
arises whether the public school grading, which marks 
the development of the boy and girl as does nothing 
else, should not be the basis of our Sunday-school 
grading. That an occasional exception should be 
made because of peculiar mental, temperamental, *or 
physical condition is beyond doubt. 

‘The argument that pupils must be pushed through 
the Sunday-school grades (or be lost from our ranks) 
according to age and size, with little or no thought 
for their ability to do and comprehend the work re- 
quired, will not stand the test. That leakage from 
our Sunday-schools occurs from pupils’ embarrass- 
ment, humiliation, and a lack of relish for work 
which is either beneath or beyond them is far more 
probable than that a dropping from the ranks wouid 
be caused by an unequal match in age or size. 

Pushing through all the ‘* adverse conditions '’ with 
which the ordinary Sunday-school must usually con- 
tend, with a persistent effort (not without many an 
error and slip) to be true to correct educational prin- 
ciples, I have for several months been conducting my 
own Primary Department on the exact grade plan, 
giving prominence to the grade rather than the de- 
partment idea. The underlyifg principle of pro- 
cedure is recognition of the fact that the boy and girl 
of the Sunday-school and the day-school are the same 

_ beings, that teaching is teaching, always and every- 
where, and that methods should be as scientific in 
one school as in the other. While not yet do we dare 
say, ‘* This is the way ; walk ye in it,’’ my effort to 
approximate an ideal, and to employ so far as is 
practicable scientific and public school methods, 
may be suggestive to other workers, and I giadly out- 
line our plan and results, 

Equipment.—A large, rectangular room is divided 
into three sections by green burlap curtains, hung 
from heavy wire cables, made taut by means of 
pulleys. In each section are two twelve-foot tables. 
By either side of the tables are chairs arranged one 
behind the other in such a way that the pupils, when 
seated, face the superintendent's desk. This, it will 
be seen, gives the public school arrangement, and 
conduces to the same atmosphere of quiet and order- 


We should gladly welcome all that day-school 
teaching has to suggest to us in the field of Bible 
teaching. But let us welcome it with discrimina- 
tion. In the day-school, even though character- 
building is thé real purpose and goal, Christ is 
left out as a definite objective. In the Sunday- 
school, through the work in Bible study, the end 
is to know and receive Jesus Christ as Saviour, 
Master, and Life. Bearing this fundamental dif- 
ference always in mind, it is evident that much of 
value for our Sunday-school use is found in day- 
school methods, as shown on this page. This 
monthly Graded Forum is conducted by Mrs. 
Maud Junkin Baldwin, Elementary Superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Sabbath School Association 








liness that pervades the public schoolroom, and, as a 
result, the buzz and hum which so often characterizes 
the Sunday-school room is a thing unknown. 

Each child has his own chair and number, to which 
he at once goes when he enters the room, and which 
he occupies from Sunday to Sunday. This gives him 
that at-home feeling and sense of ownership of which 
the young child is fond. Since it is necessary to use 
rough board tables, covers have been improvised. 
Heavy pasteboard was first tacked upon the tables. 
This is covered by plain green wall-paper, the edges 
being protected by a heavy tape tacked to the tables, 
By taking due precautiuns when it is necessary to use 
the table for other purposes, the covering may be 
made to last at least a year, at the end of which time 
the outside layer may be easily replaced. The tables 
and curtains, suitable pictures, flowers and growing 
plants, give the room a harmonious and cheerful ap- 
pearance, and help to create a restful and worshipful 
atmosphere, which is so vital to the religious nurture 


‘of the child. 


Pupils.—Following the usual division of depart- 
ments into grades—only giving the public school 
grade more than the usual consideration—there are 
three grades in the room. ‘*What!’’ I hear you 
say, ‘‘Boys and girls in the same grade?’’ Cer- 
tainly ; why not? We find them thus in the day- 
school, why not in the Sunday-school? Whatever 
arguments may be made for separating boys and girls 
in the older grades, they do not obtain in the Primary 
grades. The interests of Primary pupils have not 
commenced to diverge sufficiently to necessitate any 
difference in story-work or in other instruction. 

Order of Service.—For the first twenty-five min- 
utes the curtains remain drawn back against the wall, 
while the three grades participate together in a short 
order of service consisting of features which appeal to 
all alike ; namely, service of worship, fellowship serv- 
ice, giving service, missionary service, and a rest ex- 
ercise if there are signs of weariness. At the end of 
this time the curtains are drawn, and distinctive 
grade work follows, each teacher taking full charge of 
her own grade. 

Teachers.—After all, it is the teacher that makes 
the school or class. That it requires a teacher of 
greater skill to manage an entire grade of twenty or 
thirty pupils than to manage a class of five or six is 
obvious. Unless trained teachers can be found, it 
might be unwise to advocate this method. It is 
an advantage to have had the full training and ex. 
perience of public school teachers, but it is not ab- 
solutely necessary. An earnest person with natural 
teaching endowments can be effectively self-trained 
through study and visitation of public schools, and 
can become a successful Sunday-school teacher. In 
the school described two of the three teachers are 
public school teachers with excellent normal training, 
while the first grade teacher is in process of self- 
training. Each teacher has a helper who assists in 
the matter of records and hand-work. 

It must be remembered that it is much easier to 
induce a public school teacher to engage in Sunday- 
school work if conditions are right for working along 
scientific lines, and it would mean much to our Sun- 
day-schools if a larger number could be enlisted. 
Spiritual qualifications, however, should never be 
sacrificed in our selection of teachers. 


Advantages.—In the system described, the child 
reaps all the benefits. No compromise need be 
made at any time for the sake of other classes, Each 
teacher has a small blackboard, and is able to have 
the use of the best possible pictures ; also to introduce 
song, prayer, or rest exercise, if she chooses, at the 
very minute when needed, thus making the impres- 
sions the strongest possible. Experience has proved 
that the personal touch of a strong teacher is better 
than that of a weaker one. She can hold in her 
grasp twenty pupils, and make her influence tell upon 
all alike, more easily than a weak teacher can hold 
five or six. The whole system conduces, not only: to 
orderliness, but to economy of time. When the time 
for hand-work arrives, the chairs are quietly turned 
toward the table, and the pupils are in position for 
their work. 

Results. —Because each child has the benefit of a 
strong, magnetic teacher, who knows how to make 
every word and action count for the most, the total 
result of the system is seen in greater regularity of 
attendance, and a higher grade of work in every re- 
spect, under the present system of better and fewer 
teachers than under the old system of subdivision of 
grades and many teachers. — A/rs. Bertram B. Collyer, 
Madison, Ws. 
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Extra Honor Work for the Juniors 


XTRA honor work consists of the extra work which 
is done during the year by the pupil aside from 
the regular Sunday-school work. It may be 

books made up of Bible stories, hymns, etc., illus- 
trated by pictures, drawings, and color work. 

It brings to the boys and girls who do it the honor 
that comes from doing something one is not required 
todo. It enables them to learn more of God's Word, 
and to put what is learned into attractive form for their 
friends to see. 

It is important from the children’s point of view 
that this work shall have value, for if they do not feel 
that it is worth while they will naturally both dislike 
and resent it. It must be of such a character that 
the work when finished will be a joy to the child, 

Through the doing of this work, the children will 
gradually learn to love work for its own sake. 

I should not try to compel the children to do this 
extra honor work, but just keep talking to them about 
it Sunday after Sunday, trying to make them feel what 
a splendid work it is, until the time comes to begin 
it, when the question is asked, ‘*‘ How many will un- 
dertake it?’’ There are always a goodly number of 
hands raised. Of course, there are always some 
shirkers, some who will not try, and some who think 
it too hard, The boys usually take a lively interest; 
and some of my best work has been done by the boys. 

I like to meet the juniors who are doing this work 
once or twice a week, if for just a half hour, to give 
them aid, answering any question they may wish to 
ask. Otherwise, the work is done at their homes. 

Let the selection of pictures and the planning of 
the details of the work be, so far as possible, the ex- 
pression of the child's own ideas and taste. Guide, 
but do not dictate. 

The children should be taught to keep on hand 
large envelopes, into which they can at any time slip 
pictures or borders which they may see in magazines 
or papers, and which they think may some time help 
them to illustrate their work. This teaches them ‘to 
be very thoughtful, especially when looking for pic- 
tures to illustrate certain texts and hymns, which they 
memorize in the meantime. 

Credit should be given for the work, special atten- 
tion being paid to the neatness with which it is done, 
as well as to accuracy. 

It should be exhibited at the county and state con- 
ventions, and afterward given a prominent place in 
the Sunday-school room where all may see it. 

The juniors love to be helpful, and after they have 
finished this work and it is sent to the conventions, 
they like to feel that by so doing they may be helping 
some other boy or girl. They can learn through the 
things that they do with their own hands what never 
could be learned so well in any other way.—J/rs. 
A. H. Peters, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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LESSON 3. APRIL 21. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE TWELVE 


Mark 3 : 7-19; Matthew 5 : 13-16. Commit verses 14, 15 
Golden Text: Ye did not choose me, but I chose you, and appointed you, that ye should go and bear fruit.—John 15 : 16 





The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


T THE time of writing this number of the Pilot, 
A Captain Roald Amundsen has just cabled that 
he has reached the South Pole. He has suc- 
ceeded in doing what has been tried by various men 
for the past 140 years. How did he do it when others 
have failed ? ieutenant Shackleton came within 
111 miles of the coveted spot a short time ago, and 
yet could not reach it. The answer is the secret of 
all success in difficult things,—adeguate sy nese 
Amundsen was adequately prepared. e spent sev- 
eral years as a sailor cruising in the north seas on 
whale-ships and sealers, He went as an officer on 
two separate polar expeditions. He formed the pro- 
ject of crossing from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean 
y the Northwest Passage, and studying the intricate 
roblems of the earth’s magnetic pole. To do this, 
be studied magnetism for two years under the great- 
est authorities in Hamburg andin Berlin. He spent 
a period at a meteorological station. His mental 
reparation over, he spent two years more in securing 
Saale and outfitting his expedition, He made his 
successful trip across the north end of the North 
American continent, and contributed a vast amount 
of scientific information to the world. 

All this was preliminary training to the feat of dis- 
covering the South Pole, for which expedition a simi- 
lar thorough and minute preparation was made. ‘The 
en of the trip across the ice-fields was worked out 

ike a mathematical problem, and he arrived at the 
‘right answer.” Twenty years of preparation for 
one quick journey of a few weeks’ duration. 

This is the way Jesus went about his work: first, 
a long preparation himself; and now he chooses a few 
men that he can train and drill to begin the work 
that is to go down the centuries to our own time, a 
work whick is still largely preparing. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.[ 


A good deal of the value of the lesson hinges on the 
way we connect it with what has gone before, The 
opposition aroused by Jesus over the Pharisaic sab- 
bath observance led directly to the situation in this 
lesson that we study to-day. Professor Riddle points 
out this in his opening paragraph. Andrews’ ‘ Life 
of our Lord” is anexcellent guide here. Dr. Mackie, 
1 and 2, shows the probable nature of the crowd that 
“fell” upon him. Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 1, points 
out the sort of motive that draws some crowds. 

Professor Riddle has a suggestive note on verses 
11, 12, ‘The lesson for March 3 touched on the same 
effect of Jesus on the evil spirits, and his wish that 
his work be not advertised by them. 

This choice of helpers is a definite step in the 
founding of the kingdom of God, says Professor 
Clow, paragraph 1. In his third paragraph he then 
points out the solemn preparation of Jesus for this 
choice. It will help your imagination in picturing 
the preparation of prayer to read ‘ Visiting the Les- 
son Scenes.” ‘This prayerful preparation of Jesus 
has a vital bearing on our method of making decis- 
ions. The Twelve were given a special office and 
special duties (Professor Clow, 4). Miss Lovett gives 
a very practical division of the call of the apostles 
that can be used in any class. 

Just here the teacher might well turn to Matthew 
5 : 13-16 to show what God expects of his servants. 
‘The two figures of salt and light are explained by 
Dr. Mackie in paragraphs 3 and 4, A careful study 
of the make-up of the apostolic group will be well re- 
paid, and will undoubtedly prove of exceptional in- 
terest to the average class. Read such a little book 
as ‘‘ The Apostles as Everyday Men,” by Robert Ellis 
Thompson (The Sunday School Times Co., 50 cents). 
Study the sidelight on page 216 of this issue, which 
is reprinted from Dr. Thompson’s book. Abbott's 
Commentary has a good note on each apostle. Read 
also Professor Clow, 5 and 6, and Mr. Ridgway’s 
fourth. Observe Professor Riddle’s one sentence on 
Judas, and Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph, also the 
study of Judas in Dr. Thompson’s article. 


The Class in Session 


It was no part of Jesus’ intention to encourage a 
conflict with the existing religious authorities. ‘The 
conflicts were unavoidable; his healings were also 
unavoidable because God's love and God's power 
could not resist the appeal of the needy. Conflicts 
and crowds, however, so interfered with his work 
that he left town for the country. But the crowds 
pursued him, some for curiosity, others for cures, 


Read Matthew 10: 2-4; Luke 6: 13-16 


Mark 3:7 And Jesus with his disciples withdrew to the sea: 
and a great multitude from Galilee followed ; and from Ju- 
dzea, 8 and from Jerusalem, and from Id-u-mz’a, and beyond 
the Jordan, and about Tyre and Sidon, a great multitude, 
hearing ! what great things he did, came unto him. g And he 
spake to his disciples, that a little boat should wait on him 
because of the crowd, lest they should throng him: 10 for he 
had healed many ; insomuch that as many as had ? plagues 
pressed upon him that they might touch him. 11 And the 
unclean spirits, whensoever they beheld him, fell down before 
him, and cried, saying, ‘Thou art the Son of God. 12 And he 
charged them much that they should not make him known. 

13 And he goeth up into the mountain, and calleth unto 
him whom he himself would ; and they went unto him. 14 
And he appointed twelve,‘ that they might be with him, and 
that he might send them forth to preach, 15 and to have 
authority to cast out demons; 16 5and Simon he surnamed 
Peter ; 17 and 6 James the son of Zebedee, and John the brother 
of 6 James ; and them he surnamed Bo-a-ner’ges, which is, Sons 
of thunder: 18 and Andrew, and Philip, and Bartholomew, 
and Matthew, and Thomas, and 6 James, the son of Al-phz’us, 
and ‘Thad-dze’us, and Simon the ? Ca-na-nee’an, 19 and Judas 
Iscariot, who also ® betrayed him. 

Matthew 5 : 13 Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt 
have lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? it is thence- 
forth good for nothing, but to be cast out and trodden under 
foot of men, 14 Ye are the light of the world. A city set on 
a hill cannot be hid. 15 Neither do men light a lamp, and 
put it under the bushel, but on the stand ; and it shineth unto 
all that are in the house. 16 Even so let your light shine 
before men ; that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven. 


1 Or, all the things that he did *%Gr. scourges. %Gr. fell. 
ancient authorities add whom also he named apostles. See Lk. 6. 
13; comp. ch. 6. 30. 5 Some ancient authorities insert and he ap- 
pointed twelve. ®Or, Jacob 7 Or, Zealot See Luke 6. 15; Acts 1. 
13. 8% Or, delivered him up. 
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% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


4Some 


(The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 

Mark 3 : 7.— What sea is meant? Why did Jesus with- 
draw to the sea? (Stifler, 4, 8; Riddle, v. 7, also paragraph 
2; Sanders, 1.) 

Verse 9.—Why was Jesus anxious that the crowd should 
not ‘* throng him”? (Riddle; Mackie, 1, 2.) 

Verses 11, 12.—How did the unclean spirits know Jesus ? 
Why did he forbid them to make him known? (Stifler, 5 ; 
Riddle.) 

Verse 13.—What mountain is referred to? Did more 
than twelve go up with Jesus? (Stifler, 9; Riddle. ) 

Verse 14.—Was there a special reason for choosing 
twelve ? (Clow, 1; Sanders, 5.) 

Verses 16, 17.— Why did Jesus give Simon the surname 
Peter, and John and James the surname Boanerges ? (Rid- 
dle.) 

Verse 18.—Did these men have special qualities for 
apostleship ? What is meant by ‘‘ the Cananzan’’? (Stif- 
ler, 11; Clow, 5; Riddle; Howard, 2.) 

Verse 19.—Why did Jesus choose Judas as one of the 
twelve ? (Stifler, 7; Clow, 6; Riddle.) 

Matthew §: 13.—Who did Jesus mean were the salt 
of the earth ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 15.—What is meant here by a bushel? (Riddle; 
Mackie, 6.) 








and some for instruction. To those who say that 
tlrere are persons who come to church and missions 
for the loaves and fishes, it is worth while to observe 
that they came to Jesus for this, and he gave them 
what they wanted without rebuke. He had some- 
thing better, and they could have that if they would. 

But now the time has come for the extension and 
division of his work, for there is too much for one 
man todo. He withdraws with a group of disciples 
(Mark 3: 13), several score, probably. The solemn 
task is upon him to select twelve men for the highest 
office and most permanent work to which man has 
ever been called. He prepares himself for the choice 
by prayer (Luke 6 : 12). his is the only safe way to 
prepare for decisions. A prolonged contemplation of 
God and conversation with him acts as a brain disin- 
fectant. If it is wise to look at things from all sides, 
it is wise also to look at them from on top. 

The choosing was not done hastily, nor amid the 


distraction of a crowd, but in seclusion. He gave 
these twelve a title and an office,—‘‘ apostles.” That 
word came to mean much very shortly. Paul 


gloried in it (1 Cor. 9:1 ff). The apostles had: (1) 
Place—‘‘ That they might be with him.” This was 
the way they imbibed his spirit. (2) Purpose—they 
were to preach ; he was multiplying his voice by 
twelve. (3) Power—authority over evil. 

These twelve men represent twelve average per- 


sons. Their essential qualification for their great 
work lay in their disposition and faith. He gave the 
rest. heir great duty of service is pictured in Mat- 





thew 5: 13-16. How familiar these names, some of 
them more familiar than others. The most familiar 
are the names of those who were nearest to eg as and 
most enthusiastic in their love and service for him. 


A Lesson Summary 


The lesson gives rise to an unusual number of 
great thoughts, but probably nothing in it is quite 
so important as this: God's Son chooses ordinary 
men to be his companions and co-workers, Thisisa 
great, radical step. God's choice is that the kingdom 
of heaven shall be built by men. He sent one great 
Leader and Teacher, and his first class consisted of 
twelve men. He expects them to construct a human 
civilization on earth that corresponds to the sort of 
civilization they have in heaven. He calls it the 
kingdom of heaven. The Father has always fol- 
lowed that policy : every forward step in history has 
been made by some man, by His grace. Jesus him- 
self put his hand to no political or social or educa- 
tional enterprise. He left that to us men. Peter 
made the first move to break down the division be- 
tween Jew and Gentile ; Paul led out in the start of 
the movement for Christian extension ; Luther had 
a hand in it, and Cromwell, and Lincoln. To bea 
friend of Jesus Christ involves that you are a servant 
of humanity. If you are a Sunday-school teacher or 
shipping clerk in a wholesale grocery house, you are 
to be the salt of the earth, right there. 

The sense of responsibility brings us the feeling 
that we are not up to the task. ‘This is something 
that the Father keeps in his own hands. He wile 
supply the power for the task. It was so stated in 
this call of the twelve, and every letter in the New 
Testament rings with it. -‘ The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin 
and of death.” ‘It is no longer I that: live, but 
Christ liveth in me.” The testimony of the Christian 
ages is: ‘t He is able to guard that which I have com- 
mitted unto him.” It was not the peculiar qualifica- 
tions of the twelve that elevated them: Christ was 
their qualification. And Christ is our qualification 
for all effective and permanent work. i 


Questions for Class Use 


1. Can you tell without looking ata map from what sec 
tions the multitude mentioned in verses 7 and 8 came? 

2. Why were the unclean spirits uneasy before Jesus ? 

3- Howcan a Christian purify the conversation of any 
group of people he happens to be in ? 

4. Why did Jesus pray so long over this matter ? 

5. What is your idea of a person who hides, his light 
under a bushel ? 


Other Teaching Points 

‘* Blessed are the peacemakers.’’ Jesus could not 
avoid a conflict with the Pharisees, but he could avoid a 
combat with them, and he did. He withdrew to the sea. 

The multitudes came with a second-class motive, —a 
selfish motive,—but Jesus received them just the same, 
and gave them the best he had. 

There is no safe way of making a decision which leaves 
God out of the count. The young person choosing a posi- 
tion in life, or a partner for life, who chooses without 
taking God into account is in serious danger. 

Dr. Henry G. Weston used to say: **No man prays 
who does not pray regularly, and no man prays who only 
prays regularly.”’ If Jesus needed special prayer seasons 
for special needs, how much more do we need them ! 

The very presence of Christ makes all uncleanness un- 
easy, and has a tendency to drive it out. 

Prayer has a fine clearing effect on a man’s brains. It 
is like going off and looking at yourself with God’s eyes. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
[For the teacherto give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.]} 
(Matt. 5: 1-12.) 

Whom would you call a happy man? If you were 
to give a careful answer to that question, you would 
set down your deepest convictions. Jesus at the 
very beginning of the education of his disciples de- 
scribed what he esteemed as real happiness. This 
he put at the very beginning of a talk about the 
principles of his kingdom that we generally call the 
‘*Sermon on the Mount.” 


1. Why are proud persons unhappy? 

2. What is real humility ? 

3. How can unfortunate people be really described as 
blessed ? 

4. What does it mean to hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness ? 

5. What great conqueror among generals and emperors 
was ever really happy ? 

6. Why cannot impure men see and enjoy God? 


Evanston, ILL, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 21 (Mark 3: 7-19; Matt. 5 : 13-16) 


His Chosen Twelve 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


HIS choice of the twelve apostles was a new de- 
parture. It was the first open and definite step 
in the founding of the Kingdom of God. By 

the act, and particularly by the number of the men 
chosen, goune proclaimed, in a way clearly under- 
stood, what his mission and his purpose were. The 
number twelve indicated that the old dispensation of 
the tribes of Israel had passed away, and the leaders 
of a new people of God had beenchosen. They must 
have realized the deep meaning Christ had in their 
- selection, and upon the brooding minds of their num- 
ber the effect was instant and lasting. 

The evangelists mark clearly the point of time at 
which Jesus took this step. His ministry had stirred 
the whole land. As Mark teils us, the crowds throaged 
Christ, coming from the north as far away as Tyre 
and Sidon, from the east beyond Jordan, from the 
south and Judea, and from the pulous country 
lying to the west of the lake. ‘Thrice over he speaks 
of ‘*the multitude.” Nocause can be advanced with- 
out leaders. As Jesus looked out on the multitude, 
he chose his Twelve to be the leaders and the teach- 
ers of the time to come, 

The evangelists also mark the solemnity with 
which he took the step. Luke tells us that it was 
after a nightof prayer. The scene rises vividly to our 
imagination. Jesus had ascended the mountain on the 
night before. In the morning, after those long hours 
in which he had reconsecrated himself, and named 
them one by one before God, he chose them by a 
definite act of appointment. Then they come down 
together out of the solitude to face Christ’s service 
before the multitude, with the sheen of a new joy in 
their faces, and the throb of a new consecration in 
their hearts. We may understand something of 
their exultant mind when we think of Carey’s little 
missionary company, or Wesley’s ‘‘two or three” 
rising from prayer with the purpose of conquering 
a pagan England for Christ. 

‘The special and immediate reason of this choice has 
been condensed into a single verse. ‘: That they 
might be with him, and that he might send them 
forth to preach, and to have authority to cast out 
demons.’’ Jesus needed and craved their fellow- 
ship and their sympathy. ‘ Ye are they that 
have continued with me in my temptations,” Jesus 
said to them on that afternoon before he led Peter, 
ee. and John into the Garden of Gethsemane. 

acing all he descried in the future, he needed 
these men to be with him. But their companion- 
ship and intimacy was not for his sake alone. It 
was also for theirs. What it meant for them is 
written broadly inthe New Testament. It is set in 
a wonderful word of testimony when the Sanhedrin 
took knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus and had learned of him. Beyond this purpose 
of fellowship with him there lay that further pur- 
pose of apostleship for him, and of the gift of power 
in healing the sick and in casting out the devils. We 
may be tempted to think that this choice @f twelve 
apostles is so unique and so distinctive as to set it in 
a solitary eminence. It is true that no one can ever 
be to Christ, or ever do for Christ, what these men 
were and did, who companied with him and were 
eye-witnesses of his glory and of his Resurrection. 

et when we see into the heart of it we find dis- 
closed to us here the reasons why Jesus still chooses 
hisown. The fellowship of the Lora is not a thing 
of the past. His delights are still with the sons of 
men. He still holds communion with his people. 
Keeping his company they learn of him, and men 
see the marks of the Lord Jesus on their faces. 

The list of the names of the men chosen is full of 
suggestion. We mark their lowliness. The Master 
chose them out of the ranks of the humble because 
he had no other to choose. ‘‘ Not many wise, not 
many noble” is still;the law of Christ’s selection. 
Yet it is quite certain that had he searched all the 
tribes of Israel he could not have found other men 
to match these apostles in faith and devotion, in no- 
bility of character, and even in native genius and 
moral dynamic. We mark that Christ chose men of 
very diverse temperaments. Simon is unlike John. 
The Sons of Thunder are different men from the 
silent Bartholomew ¢nd the speechless Matthew. 
Not every man whom Jesus calls has the gift of elo- 
quence. Not every man has the power of leadership. 
Yet Christ needs every man, and can find a place 
and a work for every man, and, after all, the highest 
service we can do him is to be a faithful witness of 
his love and grace and power to redeem. 

We cannot read this list without being arrested by 
the last name in it, and by that terrible distinction 
which is set out in the words, ‘‘ which also betrayed 
him.” ‘The career and character of Judas Iscariot 
stand out in relief both against the sanctity and 
service of the other apostles, and against the love 
and desire, the pity and the patience, of Christ. 
Against these eleven men, who were, and are still, 
the salt of the earth, who still shine as lights in the 
world, the devil-haunted heart and traitor-deed of 
Iscariot are seen in their true malignity. Against 
the tender dealing and almost agonizing pleading of 
Jesus, his self-willed ambition stands out in daring 
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contrast, softened only by his despair and remorse. 
But the obvious lesson is that a man inay be enrolled 
in the ranks of Christ's service; may call him ‘‘ Lord, 
Lord,” and yet may be, after all, cast away and lost. 
Even those in Christian service need more than a 
first dedication. They need to lay themselves morn- 
ing by morning upon the altar, and mght by night 
to watch unto prayer. ‘‘Give the more diligence to 
make your calling and election sure.” 
GLasGcow, SCOTLAND, 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—Evidently the choice of the Twelve fol- 
lowed the sabbath controversies narrated in 
the last lesson. The date was probably in the 

latter part of April or the beginning of May, A. D 28. 

Places.—The scene of the first paragraph (vs. 7-12) 
was on the Sea of Galilee, peobalie in the neighbor- 
hood of Capernaum. ‘The mountain” (v. 13) has 
been quite generally regarded as the Horns of Hattin, 
southwest of Capernaum, about five miles from the 
lake. The ‘level place” (Luke 6:17), where the 
Sermon on the Mount was delivered, is on the side of 
the ridge. It is here held that Matthew and Luke 
give reports of the same discourse. 

The Twelve Apostles.—Luke tells that our Lord 
spent the entire night preceding the calling of the 
apostles ‘‘in meee to God.” Four lists of the apos- 
tles occur, in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and the Acts. 
There is some variation in the names and in the order, 
but they are grouped in fours: Peter first, Philip fifth, 
and James, the son of Alphzus, ninth. Bartholomew 
is probably Nathanael, and it is held ped og ser the 
son of Alphzus was not ‘‘ James the Lord's brother 
(Gal. 1 : 19). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Mark 3: 7.—iWithdrew : Probably in consequence 
of the hostility of the Pharisees and Herodians (v. 6). 

Verse 9.—Zhat a little boat should wait on him: 
This enabled Jesus to avoid the crush, and would not 
interfere with his teaching; compare chapter 4: I. 

Verse 10.—Pressed upon him that they might 
touch him: An Oriental crowd would literally ‘* fall” 
upon him, greatly to his discomfort. Then there was 
an element of superstition in the desire to touch him. 

Verses 11, 12.—TZhe unclean spirits : This recogni- 
tion by the unclean spirits seems. to have occurred 
quite frequently (comp. chaps. 1 : 24, 34; 5: 7), and 
our Lord's forbidding them to make him known 
usually followed. 

Verse 13.—7he mountain: This probably refers to 
a particular mount; see above. 

Verse 14.—Appointed: ** Ordained” is misleading. 
—Send...forthto preach: Hence the title ** apostle.” 

Verse 15.—Have authority: More correct than 
**power.” The phrase, ‘‘to heal sicknesses,” is a 
later interpolation. 

Verse 16.—He surnamed Peter: So predicted in 
John 1: 42. This was Simon’s apostolic name. 

Verse 17.—/ames: The same name as Jacob.— 
John: These brothers were the sons of Salome, who 
was probably the sister of the mother of Jesus (John 
19 : 25).—Boanerges, which is, Sons of thunder: 
This points to their vehement and zealous disposi- 
tion. John is incorrectly regarded as having natu- 
rally a gentle disposition. 

Verse 18.—7homas: Meaning ‘‘twin,” as does 
‘* Didymus” (John 20 : 24).—7haddaus :; Called also 
‘*Lebbzus,” both names meaning ‘‘ courageous.” 
He is also called ‘‘ Judas,” and may have been the 
brother of James the son of Alphzus.—.Simon the 
Cananean: Not ‘‘Canaanite”: but possibly mean- 
ing inhabitant of Cana; more probably a Hebrew 
form for ‘‘ Zealot” (Luke 6:15). The Zealots were 
a — sect, that became fanatical in their zeal. 

erse 19.—/udas /scariot: That is, a man of 
Kerioth, in the tribe of Judah (Josh, 15 : 25). Hence 
not a Galilzan, like the others. The choice of this 
man remains a mystery. 

Matthew 5: 13-16.—This paragraph from the Sermon 
on the Mount has a close application to the Twelve. 

Verse 13.—Ye are the salt of the earth: The pre- 
servative effect of salt is the chief point, though other 
results may be implied. The figure is aptly applied 
to the apostles.—Los?t zts savor: This happens in 
the East, but pure salt does not lose its savor. 

Verse 14.—The light of the world: ** Earth” and 
‘‘world” are almost identical, but the latter refers 
more to organized external form, hence ‘‘ light” points 
to an external effect.—A city set on a hill: An ob- 
vious figure. Possibly such a city was in sight. 

Verse 15.—Lamp: Not ‘‘candle.”—TZhe bushel: 
The ordinary household measure, large enough to 
hide the light.—Ox the stand: An elevated stand to 
diffuse the light, as the next clause shows. 

Verse 16.—Even so: Like the lamp and the city on 
ahill. ‘*So” is not to be joined with ** Shine.” —See 
your good works: This is the immediate purpose, 
for only by conduct will the further and higher pur- 
pose be accomplished, namely that men may g/orify 
your Father who is in heaven: This removes the 
suspicion of ostentation and self-righteousness. 
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See further below. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The t.—A great multitude . . . followed 
(v. 7). e had something good to give. ‘* Loaves 
and fishes.” Perhaps. Christ still has such follow- 
ers (Acts 8: 13-21). When the ‘Indian Doctor” 
came to town and promised to cure folks of every ill 
under the sun, the multitude filled the brick lot. 
The lady who at that time prepared good dinners for 
me got an advance in wages, and came home with 
an armload of ‘‘ Indian” medicine. She still lives! 
Jesus was a real healer without money and without 

rice, Multitudes still follow him. Better a selfish 
follower than up on Black Horse Hill playing poker 
and drinking beer, If he joins church to be respect- 
able, it may help him to be a better man, While not 
all the multitude that follow Jesus go to prayer-meet- 
ing and Sunday-school, they are not wholly after 
loaves and fishes. They are there for you. Light 
always attracts life. Both moths and men. 


The Call.—Cadleth... whom he himself would 
(v. 13). Picked men. Would any one pick you? 
Every fellow will be chosen for some circle, either 
automatically or by selection, Like attracts like. 
The bunch at the Onyx-Mahogany all look alike, all 
act alike. So does the gang down at ** O'Brian’s.” 
So does the crowd up at the Y. M. C. A. And those 
bank-clerks and young lawyers at the debating so- 
ciety. And those women at the missionary meeting. 
This choosing and separating into groups going on 
all the time. Jesus still calls. Refuse to answer at 
your peril. When the ‘told man” picks you out for 
a place, you had better ignore circumstances and go. 
Archie Johnson had a good job with good pay in the 
Bethlehem Steel Works. John Fritz picked him out 
for a job that only paid half the money, and insisted 
on his taking it. Archie was smart enough to hear 
the old man’s call. That job taught him all sides of 
the steel business. Yes, George, this is the same 
Archie Johnson who is at the head of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, and Schwab's right-hand man, And 
God's call is a thousand times surer for prosperity 
than the best ‘‘old man’s” who ever lived (1 Tim. 
4: 8). 

The Disciple.— 7hat he might send them forth to 
preach (v. 14). Must first be with a master before 
you can preach him. Can’t impress any one with 
second-hand contact. Must know Christ. Must be 
able to tell what you see. Local color. Dead preach- 
ing because of a dead preacher. No life experience. 
The Christian business man out in the world’s life 
taking hard knocks is the vital teacher. That’s why 
you ought to teach, old fellow. Christ did not select 
these men for secretaries, valets, or traveling com- 
panions, but for business. ‘The serious business of 
saving a world (Matt. 10: 7). Uncle Billy Watson 
came to town and selected some fellows to be with 
him up on the farm. Not to eat Bough apples and 
strawberries, but to save the crop. Used to sit 
around noon and after sundown and craunch apples 
and tell stories and have lots of fun listening to 
Uncle Billy. But the crowd was not out on the farm 
forfun. They were there for one purpose, to save 
the crop. Now you know what a disciple is for. 


The Name.—A nd Simon he surnamed Peter (v. 16). 
The a were samples of all kinds of men, from 
the fiery Peter to the slick Judas. Let’s change the 
name of every fellow here to what it ought to be. 
What’s yours? The Millers couldn’t agree on a name 
for the first-born. They called him ‘‘ Baby.” When 
he got bigger, they called him ‘“*Son.” But when 
the boys got to know him, they called him ‘‘ Plug.” 
And he is Plug Millertothisday. I heard of a family 
where the boys were called Primus, Secundus, Ter- 
tius, Quartus, in the order of their arrival, and were 
allowed to select their own names when they got 
big enough to know what they wanted. If you had 
a chance like that, what would you call yourself ? 
What would the folks who know you likely suggest ? 
I heard some folks one time ornamenting Coatesville 
names. Slippery Sam, Tricky Dick, Wrangling 
William, Slandering Sally, and such like. What 
name-changes there would be if names were made to 
match folks! Simon was no Peter until Christ got 
done with him. So we will have to postpone our new 
naming until Jesus gets done with us! {Rev. 3 : 12.) 


The Friend of the Trust.—And Judas (v.19). By 
common consent the meanest man in the circle, and 
the meanest man in Coatesville. All kinds were 
sampled in the Twelve. Many a business man has 
been Judas touched. As I write a Coatesville firm 
have just gotten theirs. A man came to that firm in 
distress. After much solicitation, a place was made 
for him. He seemed all right and efficient, and he 
was advanced. One day he suddenly disappeared, 
and turned up in the employ of the ‘‘trust” which 
was trying to crush the firm which had befriended 
and trusted him. This Judas was out for the money 
just like all Judases. And like all Judases, he has 
gone and hanged himself, so far as the business 
world is concerned. In all the world’s history Judas 
has been despised. Who will apologize for the man 
who will sell his friends for money ? The Bible knows 
what it is talking about (Acts 1 : 20). 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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»oThe Illustration Round-Table 


A LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
» duct of this department. One dollar is 
a offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
trAtion used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
“fation each week. An important circular ex- 
— the acceptance of material, and the 
wear's lesson calendar, will be sent for a twu- 
went stamp. 


Environment.— Ye did not choose me, but 
I chose you, and appointed you, that ye 
whould go and bear fruit (Golden Text). 
‘And the Master who made the choice and 
‘appointment will give us strength to over- 
come difficulties that may be in the way of 
‘fruitvearing. The following is from The 
Sunday at Home: ‘* A snowdrop thrust itself 
“through three inches of macadam, How 
‘was that? It did not believe in environ- 
ment. And if when God puts this power 
into the bulb it can thrust itself through 
three inches of macadam, and look at the 
‘blue sky, and get the kiss of the sun, do you 
think God will surround you with difficulties 
that will shut you out from the higher wer!d 
and higher life of fruit-bearing ?’’— 7he Rev. 
NN". 7. Dorward, Milwaukee, Wis, 


On a Man-o’-War.—Z chose you, and ap- 
pointed you, that ye should go and bear fruit 
(Golden Text), At the Christian Endeavor 
Convention at Atlantic City last summer, 
Dr. 8. P. Capen said, in an address: ** Ar: 
old sailor said to a young apprentice, * Aboard 
aman-o’-war, my lad, there’s only (wo things : 
one’s duty; tother’s mutiny.’’’ Ts it dif- 
férent in the Christian life ?—A, HW. Cooper, 
Allentown, Pa, 


Over the Counter.— Ve did not choose 
me, but I chose you, and appointed you, that 
ye should go and bear fruit (Golden Text), 
A certain merchant said to his pastor: ‘* My 
heart is so full of love to God and to man 
that I want to spend all my time talking 
with men about these things.’’ ‘*No,’’ 
said the pastor, ‘‘ go back to your store, and 
be a Christian over your counter, Jast 
where you are is the place for doing God’s 
will.’’ ‘This story throws light on the ques- 
tion of fruit-bearing. Just where God has 
placed us, in simple obedience, we are to 
bear fruit.—Frteda LZ. Martini, Norwood 
Park, Chicago, Ill, From Record of Chris- 
tian Work. 


The Message of the Dark Days.—/ chose 
you, and appointed you, that ye should go 
and bear fruit (Golden Text). 


** God never would send you the darkness, 
If he felt you could bear the light ; 
But you would not cling to his guiding nand 
If the way were always bright ; 
And you would not care to walk by faith 
Could you always walk by sight. 


‘So he sends you the blinding darkness, 
And the furnace of sevenfold heat ; 
"Tis the only way, believe me, 
‘lo keep you close to his feet ; 
For ‘tis always so easy to. wander 
When our lives are glad and sweet. 
‘Then nestle your hand in your Father's, 
And sing. if you can, as you go; 
Your song may cheer someone behind you 
Whose courage is sinking low."’ 
—Mrs. James H. Earle, Pomona, Cal. 
From ** The Crists.”" 


The Art of Doudling.—Netther de xen 
light a lamp and put it under the bushel, 
but on the stand; and it shineth unto all 
that are in the house (Matt. 5:15). ‘* Set 
your candle before the looking-glass,’’ said 
a dear, quaint old lady. ‘* Don’t you know 
you get almost the light of two candtes that 
way ?’’ This thought was carried out by a 
poor sewing woman who had few pleasures 
to brighten her dull, gray life. But when- 
ever she became the happy possessor of a 
flower she set it before her mirror, and thus 
her beauty-loving eyes had two flowers to 
enjoy. One woman, whose garden annually 
overflowed into all her neighbors’ houses, 
said: ‘It is give or die!’’ Share the 
lovely, fragrant blossoms; let them carry 
their sweet messages into life’s desert, shad- 
owed places, and your own garden will 
smile in loveliness until frost comes to ban- 
ish the outdoor beauty. Pleasures gratefully 
accepted from the Giver of all true pleasure, 
‘and pleasures shared with others are pleas- 
ures doubled. Can we not always set our 
candle before a looking-glass ?—Achsa Z. 
McDowell, Tillsonburg, Ontario. From 
Onward. 

The Light on the Wall.— Ze? your light 
shine before men; that they may .... glorify 
your Father whois in heaven (v. 16). In 
her dainty room, in a luxurious home, a 
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young girl had slipped away early to bed one 
night, weary from the strain of the winter’s 
gaiety. She had not yet closed her eyes, 
when suddenly a light shone on the opposite 
wall, revealing a beautiful copy of Plock- 
hdrst’s ** Good Shepherd,’’ so that the pic- 
ture stood out sharply and clearly from the 
darkness of the room. The girl raised her- 
self and looked out through the parted 
curtains to see where the light came from. 
It was just the kitchen lamp in the little 
cottage of a day laborer across the garden at 
the rear. Night after night the light shone, 
revealing the face of the Saviour of men on 
the wall of that upstairs room in the luxurious 
home. But the owner of the lamp never 
knew it. So do mariy lives, treading the 
humble routine every day in the spirit of their 
Master; so do they often, when they know 
it not, send a revelation of the Saviour to 
those who may have great wealth or high 
position, and of whose lives they know 
nothing. Many a humble man has uncon- 
sciously given a great one an inspiration to 
better living in a moment of temptation.— 
Achsa L. McDowell, Tillsonburg, Ont. 
From Onward. . The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration, 


fe 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


Drage multitude... came unto him 
(v. 8). It was a selfish, noisy, incon- 
siderate crowd, collected from differ- 
ent places, and without the ordinary re- 
straints of kinship and neighborhood. Each 
individual sought healing, and wished to 
have it as quickly as possible. The East 
has still in its daily life several instances of 
such gatherings and their behavior, <A 
London crowd lines up in civilized and ra- 
tional silence near the entrance to some 
place of entertainment, and waits for the 
doors to be opened. It is very different in 
the East at the village fountain when the 
diminished supply of water leads to waiting, 
and the waiting to irritation, and the irrita- 
tion to broken jars. Similarly, when a 
steamer @eaches a Syrian port and the med- 
ical inspection is made the boatmen yell 
and crush, and scramble on board; even 
more violent is the scene in Jerusalem when 
the crowd _ pilgrims in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Easter becomes a mass of 
yelling fanatics, each man eager to light hi-< 
candle at the light of the so-called sacred 
fire. In the missionary hospital there is 
daily need for patience, firmness, and tact, 
and still more patience, in dealing with the 
patients arriving for the dispensary clinic. It 
would be an excitement and uproar like that 
of all of those combined when the mass of 
impatient sufferers and their friends with 
cushes and counter-rushes bore in upon the 
great Healer. 

A little boat... lest they should throng 
him (v. 9). That of to-day on the Lake of 
{alilee is a heavy four or six-oared boat, 
carrying a sail for use when the wind is 
favorable. Sitting in such a boat he could 
be seen and heard, and from the nearer end 
of the boat he could reach out to those he 
wished to touch, while the increasing depth 
of the water would make the mob move with 
caution, and think of themselves when they 
had no regard for him. 

Lf the salt have lost its savor (Matt. § : 13). 
The salt commonly used in the East, whether 
rock-salt or obtained by the evaporation of 
sea-water, is in a very Impure state, mixed 
with various forms of soda, potash, etc. In 
the moist heat of summer the saline part 
deliquesces and soaks into the wooden shelf, 
or drips away somehow or other, leaving the 
mass still white, and apparently the same in 
size, but the salt value is weakened to the 
taste, and in course of time almost disap- 
pears, The natives of Palestine and Egypt 
keep their salt in a tin box, so that the brine 
may not be lost. 

A city set on a hill cannot be hid (v. 14). 
The sky is so clear that it requires some 
thirty miles of distance in Palestine land- 
scape to change the detail of light and shadow 
into a bank of blue or purple. Such a city 
with its flash of pale limestone houses al- 
ways informs the traveler of his direction, 
but it is only to experienced eyes that it 
gives any true knowledge of distance. 

Lamp .. . bushel. . . stand... house 
(v. 15). The lamp was the earthenware vessel 





of sauce-boat shape, with a wick of flax pro- 
jecting slightly from the open spout, and 
drawing up the oil from the vessel. When 
the oil was nearly exhausted, the wick be- 
came ‘*‘the smoking flax.’’ It was placed 
on a tall stand, that now used being generally 
two or three feet high, or on a shelf project- 
ing slightly from the pillar in the middle of 
the room which supported the main beam of 
the flat roof of a peasant’s house. As such 
a house usually had only one living room, 
the same word in Hebrew, and now in 
Arabic, may mean house or room indiffer- 
ently. 

As in a Palestine village almost every 
house had its donkey, or mule, and some- 
times a camel, it was necessary to have a 
wooden keg or circular box to measure the 
allowance of barley to go with the chopped 
straw for an animal’s feed. At the present 
day it serves various purposes, including that 
of child’s plaything ; it is always lying around 
and so catches the eye. 

ALEXANDRIA, EGyprt. 


© 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


Stereographs, less than fourin one order, are 
20 cents each. The second quarter's lessons 
call for twelve, costing $2.00. Forty-eight places 
will be visited in 1912; the forty-eight stereo- 
—_ cost $8. If ordered at one time a cloth- 

ound, gold-lettered case will be included free. 
Persons owning the 1911 stereographs need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), or eleven for the 
second quarter ($1.84). Persons owning both 
1910 and 1911 stereographs need order only 
twenty-nine for 1912 ($4.84), or only eight for the 
second quarter ($1.34). Stereoscope, 85 cents. 
Send orders to ‘Ihe Sunday School ‘Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P INTO A Mountain.—The Gospels 

do not identify the height where 

Jesus spent the night in prayer before 
appointing the Twelve, but a certain outlook 
from above Magdala village is full of sugges- 
tions for us in this connection. Notice that 
the number 16 is attached to the point of a 
large V on the west shore of the lake. 
Standing at the V point, facing north, Mag- 
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dala’s mud-walled, flat-roofed houses are 
seen clustered together at the foot of a steep 
hill. The broad plain of Gennesaret stretches 
out beyond the village ; the blue waters of 
the lake, bordered by a dusty road, lie at 
its eastern (right) side. At the west and 
north you see more hiils, brownish, with 
streaks of green here and there; in the far 
distance they grow bluish, and almost melt 
into the blue of the sky. 

That shore road leads off toward Caper- 
naum. Several of the disciples had lived for 
years in this vicinity. They knew this part 
of the lake, the broad levels of Gennesaret, 
and those beautiful hills as well as we know 
home landmarks in America. The hills 
were lonely places at night, when everybody 
had gone to sleep in the village houses. The 
disciples did not share the Master’s vigil. 
But their appointment, as a result of the 
night’s mystery, had consequences that are 
still shaping the lives of us and our neighbors 
after all the intervening years. (Use a 
stereograph entitled, ‘‘ Plain of Gennesaret 
and the Sea, north from above Magdala.'’) 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


WELVE LicutTs.—Get twelve small 
candles, one for each of the twelve 
disciples. Bore holes in a board, 

covering the board neatly with cloth or 
paper. There will be twelve holes, six on 
each side of a larger hole for a candle which 
will represent Jesus. As each candle is 
produced it will be stuck into its hole in the 
board. 

The candles will be covered with paper of 
different colors, each color being symbolic 
of the disciple for whom the candle stands. 
Be careful to leave enough of the candle at 
the top uncovered with the paper so that 
when the candle is lighted the paper will 
not catch fire. 

For each candle, as you bring it out, you 
will ask what disciple it represents, and why 
the color has been chosen. This will lead 
to a discussion of the character of that disci- 
ple. The candles will be as follows : 

1. A red candle, for Peter, the fiery, head- 
‘strong disciple. 

2. A green candle, for Andrew, because 
green is the color of growth, and Andrew 
was the disciple who first did evangelistic 
work, bringing his brother to Jesus. 

3. A violet or purple candle for James, 
this being the royal color, and so appropriate 
for the first martyr. 

4. A blue candle for John, the beloved 
and loving disciple, blue, the color of the 
sky, being the color of love. John, too, 
saw the sky opened in the Revelation.-' — 

5. A silver candle for Matthew, because 
he used to be a tax-gatherer, and most. of 
his taxes were paid in silver, — . 

6. A gray candle, for James the son of 
Alphaeus, because gray. is the obscure color, 
and we know less about him than about the 
other disciples. Dae eal 

7. A brown candle, for Thaddgeus,, who 
is thought to have been the most narrow- 
minded among Christ’s disciples, the near- 
est like the Pharisees; and brown is the 
color of dead leaves. 

8. A second green candle, for Philip, who 
is always associated with Andrew as being 
the second evangelist named among the dis- 
ciples. Remind the class of the Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip. 

9. Bartholomew (Nathanael) will have a 
yellow candle, yellow being the brightest of 
the colors, and Nathanael showing his bright 
intelligence by recognizing Christ so quickly 
as the Messiah. 

10. Thomas will have an indigo candle, 
because of his sombre doubts. 

11, Simon the Cananaean, or the Zealot, 
will be represented by an orange candle, 
orange being one of the most fiery and bril- 
liant colors. 

i2. Finally, Judas will be fitly represented 
by a black candle. 

The large candle, representing Christ, 
will be in gold wrappers. It will be placed 
in the center, and lighted. Then each pupil 
in turn will take one of the candles, name it, 
and tell why its color is given to it, light it 
from the Christ-candle, and put it back, 
lighted, in its place. 

AUBURNDALE, MAss, 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


APrayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
by whose choice the apostles were called to the 
high privilege of service for thee, may we not 
forget that we too have been called to work 
with thee. Thou dost not invite us to idleness, 
or the selfish enjoyment of fellowship with thee, 
but to fruitful lives of labor in thy Kingdom. 
We thank thee that thou art using such as we 
are, and that thou hast not set us aside in grief 
and disappointment because of our wayward- 
ness, but that thou art counting upon us as in- 
struments ready to thy hand. Save us, we pray 
thee, from discouragement in the daily task, 
and school us into unsparing, trusting, joyous 
service. In thy name we pray. Amen. 

After the Lesson.—The good trainer in 
athletics can pick out his team with wonder- 
ful skill. ‘* Come,’’ he says to one, ‘‘I be- 
lieve I can make a sprinter of you if you'll 
give me a chance.’’ Why, the boy has never 
known he could run particularly well. But 
he trusts the trainer, and he tries. To an- 
other the trainer says, ‘‘ You ought to make 
good in the half-mile or the mile. Come 
out and get to work.'’ A distance runner? 








LESSON FOR APRIL 21 (Mark 3:7-19: Matt 5: 13-16) 


Why, he never supposed he could do that 
very well. But he, too, trusts the trainer, 
and tries. And what records are made, by 
and'by, as these men chosen by the trainer’s 
keen eye submit themselves to his training ! 
He gets them to do what they never had 
even guessed they could do. 

Is it not a great source of strength to us 
to know that Jesus ist sees how he can 
use us; how he can enable us to ‘‘make 
good’’? It is pretty r business to go 
about our work in doubt.of Aim. What is 
that’ Golden Text, please? Yes, J chose 
you, is his reassuring word to all of his fol- 


| CHOSE YOU 


GO—BE USEFUL 














lowers; and he is not going to act toward 
us‘as if he had had nothing to do with bring- 
ing us into his fellowship and service. So 
let’s get on about his work—go, bear fruit, 
be useful, and stop worrying about our 
ability, It was Ais choice. We can trust 
* him to keep us. Said an old Scottish writer, 
«* It was a matter of choice for God to call 
me, but now a matter of necessity for him to 


keep me.’? A quiet faith like that can be 
ours. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


% 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go.” 

‘*Hark! the voice of Jesus crying.” 

‘* It may not be on the mountain's height.” 

‘* Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult."’ 

‘* Lord, speak to me that I may speak."’ 

‘Not I, but Christ, be honored, loved, ex- 
alted."’ 

‘* Speed away, speed away on your mission of 
ight.’’ 


**Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim." 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
' Psalm.book-‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalin 67: 1-4 (134 : I-4). 
Psalm 119 : 25-30 (245 : 1-3). 
Psalm 92 : 11-14 (187 : 1, 2). 
Psalm 145 : 6-10 (311.: I-5). 
Psalm 116 : 1, 7-10 (235 : 1-3). 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON ‘TEACHING.—Jesus needs helpers 
to work for him. 
Lesson Story.—The twelve helpers 
of. Jesus. 

Note.—Be on hand before the session be- 
gins. As the first early comers arrive, ask 
them to help you to arrange chairs, flowers, 
pictures, etc. Let each one write his first | 
name on the board. In your conversation 
preceding the lesson, tell what they did to 
help and write ‘‘My Helpers” over their 
names. 

Conversation before the Lesson.—Do you 
ever choose sides when you play games? 
Bo you choose the children who will try to 
help you to win or lose the game? Do any 
of your fathers employ helpers in store, office 
or shop? Do your mothers have any helpers 
with the house-work? If a man agrees to 
build a house, how many helpers will he 
need? 

We never could count the helpers, men, 
women and children, who worked so that we 
might eat our breakfast. Somebody made 
the table, chairs, dishes, tablecloth, knives, 
forks, etc., besides gathering and cooking 
the different kinds of food. We should live 
in this world to be helpers to others. 

#eview.—Jesus had so much work to do 
that he needed helpers. 


** His hands were always helping 
And his eyes are always kind, 
And he never was too busy 
To heal the sick and blind."’ 
(Song Stories for the Sunday-school ; C. F. Summy, 
15 cents). 
Who were the first helpers chosen by Jesus? 


** Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
Fishermen of Capernaum.”' 


The next one invited Jesus and his friends 


to eat in his house (Lesson, March 24). 
His name was—? (Matthew.) 


Lesson Story.—Jesus needed more helpers. 
After healing the man with the withered hand, 
the fault-finders were very angry, ‘and Jesus 
and his disciples went down by the seashore 
near the boats. Crowds gathered, because 
they heard what he haddone. They brought 
sick people who tried to touch him. Some- 
times Jesus pushed the boat from the shore, 
while he talked. When the crowds had 
gone, Jesus went alone to the mountain to 
ask God to help him to choose the right 
helpers, 

As soon as people knew where he had 
gone they went to find him. Some traveled 
a long way to see and hear him. Jesus 
chooses seven more disciples. Five and 
seven make—? (Twelve.) 


** Of all the twelve apostles, 
Our Saviour gives the names : 
. John, Philip, Andrew, Peter, 
Bartholomew and James, 
Thaddeus, ‘Thomas, Matthew, 


Judas Iscariot, . 
James, Simon, and when Judas fell 
Matthias chose by lot.’ 


Jesus chose busy, working men, because 
he wanted them to help win the world to 
God. Jesus planned that they might be with 
him, to learn how to do their work, so that 
he might send them forth, two by two, to 
preach o*¢ teach or heal. 

Jesus called them by two new names, 
“*Ve are the sa/¢ of the earth.” ‘Ye are 
the Aight of the world.”?’ Compare the use 
of salt to make our food taste better, or to 
save it from spoiling, with the work of the 
disciples to help people to live better and to 
save them from spoiling their lives. 

Just as light shines everywhere in the 
world, Jesus wanted these men to let their 
lives shine out, until all the world should 
know God’s goodness and love. He tried 
to teach them to 


** Do all the good you can 
To all the people you can,"’ etc. 


How far does light shine? We cannot 
count how many miles sun, moon, and stars 
shine to show people the right way to go. 
Jesus said to his disciples, ‘* Let your light 
so shine before men that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father who 
is in heaven.’’ . They tried to do so, 

One night long after they became his disci- 
ples, Jesus said to them, ‘* Ye did not choose 
me, but I chose you.’? (Enough for the 
youngest to memorize. The older ones may 
learn the whole text. Some may prefer, 
**Let your light shine.’’) 

After the Lesson.—Jesus needs helpers 
now. Suggest work at home and abroad 
which children may help to do for other 
chijJdren. We may help by sending teach- 
ers, or money to build churches, schools, 
and homes. We may plan to go ourselves 
some day, and we may pray for God’s bless- 
ing. 

Some of you planted garden seeds this 
spring and have watched the little plants 
grow. How can you tell whether they will 
bud and blossom and bear fruit? Just so 
God is watching to see what will grow and 
bear fruit in our lives. People can tell whether 
we are helpers of Jesus by what they hear us 
say and what they see us do. 

Hand-work,—Copy and learn : 


Dear Jesus : 
** Help us to do the things we should, 
‘To be to others kind and good, 
In all our work, in all our play, 
To grow more like thee every day.”” 
Cuicaco, IL. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 
TO-DAY A SOWER GOES FORTH TO SOW 
tte PATH TO THE FIELD.—Have you 
ever watched or taken part in a choos- 
ing game in which there was a girl 
who was never chosen? Didn’t you feel 
sorry for her? How do you think she felt ? 
What difference would it make if the loveliest 
one present should choose her? To-day’s 
lesson is of One altogether lovely, who said, 
**I have chosen you.’? I wonder if that 
girl knew those words? Who said them? 
How happy and loyal we should be ! When 
did Jesus speak them? 
The Sowing.—The lesson was discussed 
under four topics : 


1. Who Were. Chosen.—We memorized 
the list of apostles and discussed those of 





whom. we had studied. We _ noted. their 
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character, experience, equipment when they 
were called, 

‘2. Why Were They Chosen ?—To bear 
fruit for Christ’s kingdom by teaching and 
healing. We discussed the conditions mak- 
ing this necessary and the seriousness of the 
choice to Christ, seen by his night of prayer. 

To What Were They Chosen ?—To 
training for service. Like salt, they were 
to be a silent influence among the people, 
seasoning them with Christ-love, Like the 
light, they were to be fearless, open guides 
who could not bé hid. We also spoke of 
the excuses these men might have given. 

4. The Call to You.—Some seeds to sow. 
These men were to go as ambassadors ; but 
who would choose a girl as an ambassador ? 
Certainly our Presidént would not, and the 
king of England would not, But the King 
of the king of England wou/d, He calls 

u to the same training for service. What 
oyalty we must show! How different this 
is from the way the heathen had to bri 
gifts to propitiate their god, that the pan 
might favor them. He chose us to bear 
fruit. What fruit can we bear? In what 
can our training consist? Ignorance and 
inexperience do not excuse accepting his 
call; the weaker we are, the greater his 
glory when we are usable, 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 

Read Matthew § : I-12 every day. Memor- 
ize two verses each day. Make a list of the 
characteristics of the blessed nian. Ask 
your pastor or some one else whether bless- 
edness is better than happiness. 

How did these standards compare with 
the Jewish ideas existing then? 

How would these principles aid the disciples 
in their teaching? What is meant by beati- 
tudes? How many are there? From what 
long sermon are they taken ? 

How would this sermon be like a consti- 
tution for the new kingdem ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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My Class of Boys 
By. Philip E. Howard 


OUR boys are probably at an age. when 
hero-worship is as natural to them as it 
is to want to excel in physical strength. 

They are sensitive to the impressions that 
great characters make upon them. You are 
brought, in this lesson, face to face wit! the 
men whom Jesus the Christ saw fit to choose 
as his closest friends, and as those upon whom 
he would rest the mighty mission. of spread- 
ing the gospel after he had ascended to his 
Father. How.can you make these men ab- 
solutely vea/ to your boys, and at the same 
time show how Christ calls us to-day to the 
same kind of service to which he called 
them? After this lesson is over, every one 
of your boys should know at least some of 
these men in such a way that they shall no 
longer be mere names, 

A little book by President Robert Ellis 
Thompson, ‘*The Apostles as Everyday 
Men” (The Sunday School Times Co., 50 
cents), has helped many to get a clear im- 
pression of the Twelve as real men. He 
characterizes the apostles in pairs, and shows 
what were their chief characteristics so far as 
revealed in the New Testament. He makes 
them /ive in your thought as distinct charac- 
ters, in a way that one is not likely to forget. 


This is a very brief outline of his study of | 


them: 


Peter, the man with whom there was always | 


something doing; Andrew, the man of 
foresight and pc apeeenng 

John, the vengeful man made lovable ; James, 
the man of years, and mature judgment. 

Philip, the slow-witted apostle, but who brought 
his friend to Jesus; Nathanael, the quick- 
witted man who saw objections readily. 

Thomas, the doubting apostle ; Matthew, the 
man of whole-souled faith. 

James, the man of 
Jude, the man o 
truth. 

Simon, the Zealot, the man of zeal in behalf of 
his people's liberty from foreign rule ; 
Judas Iscariot, the business man who fell. 


The little book sets forth the reasons why 
these characterizations are given, and is 
well worth your while as a teacher and stu- 
dent. 

You can readily choose several of the 
Twelve who, from what you know of your 
class, would most strongly impress the boys. 
Take your concordance and look up ali the 
references to those whom you select, and 
write out a little history of each as given by 


pa righteousness ; 
clear-cut convictions of 
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what you find in the New Testament, ahd 
make your own characterization. Then in 
the class tell as much as you can, in a vivid 
narrative, about each of the few you select, 
and ask the deys to tell you how they would 
describe the 4ind of man whose history you 


have outlined. There is a great opportunity 
here to emphasise the difference in these men 


Peter and John, for example) before and 
a their aul and fellowship with 
Arist. \ 

If we should follow Him with the sam 
devotion and thoroughness that these men 
showed, what would be the result in our 
lives? But does Christ choose arpene to- 
day? Surely! Mention missionaries with 
whose names the boys might be familiar. 
And he intends a special work for each one 
ef us. Are we willing to let him show us 
what that is, and then to do it? What 
stands in the way? Thus lead the boys 
straight to the Master’s loving call to disci- 
pleship by teaching them what that call 
meant to the Twelve, and what it can mean 
to the boy of to-day in the life of service. 


Home Work on the Next Week's Lesson 


1. Look up the meaning of Beatitude as 
given in a dictionary. 

2. Do you think it is intended that we 
shall actually live in accordance with Mat- 


thew ‘is ? 

3. ich of the Beatitudes, if followed, 
would make the nations of the world more 
friendly with one another ? 

4. Learn any three of the Beatitudes. 

5. Which Beatitude do you think is the 
most difficult to live out in daily life? 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Appointment of the Twelve (Mark 
3:7-19a; Matt. 4 : 23-25; 
Luke 6; 12-19) 


HEN the Pharisees had reached a 
stage of spgeasee to Jesus which 
was not only active and open, but 

distinctly murderous in its intent, the Gos- 
pels record a withdrawal on his part to the 
Sea of Galilee. ‘The intensity of their oppo- 
sition may perhaps be measured by the fact 
that the Pharisees were willing ‘‘to take 
counsel with the Herodians how they might 
destroy him.’’ A student of New Testa- 
ment history will appreciate the significance 
of this curious alliance. Pharisees and 
Herodians stood at opposite poles of convic- 
tion or policy ; they were always at variance, 
Only a crisis of the first magnitude could 
unite them. When they made an alliance, 
it meant trouble and danger to somebody 
against whom for the while they made com- 
mon cause, 

One probable result was the exclusion of 
Jesus from that freedom of entrance to the 
village synagogues which he had enjoyed and 
exercised, Another result seems to have 
| been the withdrawal mentioned in the Gos- 
| pels to Capernaum or its vicinity. There 
| great throngs followed him, attracted by his 
| gift of healing. They jostled him so that he 

was forced to address the multitudes from a 

little boat on the lake, The third and most 
| important result was a considerable change 
|in his method of work, a future emphasis 

upon the instruction of a few chosen fol- 
| lowers. ‘ 

Luke 6: 12 implies the importance which 
Jesus attached to the choice of the Twelve. 
Before taking the actual step publicly he 
spent the whole night in prayer. For what 
may we assume that Jesus was asking? 

Study the motives entering into the choice, 
suggested by the Gospels. The first Gos- 
pel gets at the subject by describing the 
impression made upon the Master duriag 
his active healing ministry (9 : 35, 36), and 
by reporting his striking expression of his 
feeling (9 : 37, 38). ‘Therefore he called 
the Twelve to be evangelists. The Gospel 
of Mark lays emphasis upon companionship 
and the wider ministry (3 : 14). Luke sug- 
gests the great care which Jesus took in the 
matter of the choice of these men (6: 12). 

Why did Jesus select only twelve out of 
the many who counted themselves as his 
faithful disciples? ‘These must have been 








| 


counted by the hundred. Was twelve a 
representative number or merely a conveni- 
ent number? Twelve had much meaning 
as a number to a Jew. Even in Revelation 
(7 : 3-8) the numbers of the servants of God 
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are estimated in multiples of twelve, Prob- 
ably the representative idea is to be included, 
‘‘as destined primarily for the twelve- fold 
people they were twelve.’ 

We must not underestimate their social 
position or education; as many are tempted 
to do. Only four were fishermen, and two 
of these were men of means and standing. 
Matthew must have been educated and able, 
The others were probably in their own way 
leaders, 

Jesus did the choosing. Would it not be 
worth our while to ask on what qualities 
Jesus probably set highest value? Why did 
he choose Judas, knowing his weakness as 
he must have done? Every one of the 
Twelve had possibilities of usefulness and 
possibilities of deterioration. 

That Jesus had won a number of disciples 
out of whom he could choose twelve such 
men is the best evidence of the spiritual 
harvest of the early Galilean ministry. 
had made his message widely known. He 
was now ready to deal more intimately with 
a chosen few, 
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—Mark 3: 7-19. 

The Twelve “Apostles Appointed. 
Christianity’s Founder believed in organ- 
ization and leadership. The multitudes 
sought him, but he chose a selected few to 
lead in his great work, Compassionate and 
helpful to all, he gave himself most of all to 
the few leaders he was training. ‘They were 
to establish and perpetuate his mission. 
What an honor to be an apostle rather than 
a mere follower, 


Thou loving and compassionate Master, 
we thank thee that thou didst not overlook 
the suffering and neglected multitudes, but 
met their needs and heeded their cries, We 
also thank thee that thou didst choose thy 
apostles to learn of thee and lead others to 
follow thee.” May we be among thy chosen 
ones. 


Tues.— Matt. 5: 13-16. Disciples and the World. 

Salt does its work all unseen, but with 
great value, preserving and freshening all it 
touches, Light shines silently but steadily, 
leading and protecting life. The Christian 
glorifies God by doing his simple duties in 
his own way and place, ‘The far-seen light- 
house on a dangerous coast is worthy of no 
more praise than a tiny candle, shaded and 
glimmering in a sick-room. 

O thou who art the light of the world, 
shine, we pray thee, in our hearts and deeds, 
that we may attract and lead others to thee. 
May we be satisfied to be the kind of light 
thou hast made us and placed where thou 
dost put us; unnoticed ourselves if we afford 
light whereby others may see. For thy sake. 
Amen. 


Wed.—John 1: 35-42. The First Believers. 

Calling attention to Jesus was enough to 
prompt a following. When he turned and 
questioned what they sought their reply was 
personal. ‘* Where dwellest thou ?’’ They 
were more interested in him than in things 
about him. His welcome always invites 
friendship. Abiding with him invariably 
leads to telling others of him and bringing 
them to him. 

O thou leader 
others to follow thee. Lf we cannot tell 
them of thy love, may we point thee out to 
them, and lead them to thee, that thou may- | 
est speak for thyself. May our suggestion | 
arrest their attention, and thus prompt them 
to heed thy voice and invitation, 

Thurs.— Matt. 10 : 16-25. 
The Apostles Forewarned. 
The life Christ pointed out to his apostles 


was not an easy one, nor did he choose 
those who sought comfort and ease. They 
must endure hardness as good soldiers, 


They would be deceived, betrayed, and 
hated, but endurance would have its reward. 
Little do we know to-day what men have 
suffered throughout the ages for our Lord. 


Our loving Lord, we thank thee that to 
be forewarned is to be on guard, May we 
be ready, as thy apostles of old, to suffer 
shame and hostility for thy name's sake. 
May we cherish the memory of those who 


willingly suffered for thee, and hold aloft 


He | 


- of mankind, may we direct | 
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with them the banner of the cross, when men 
would lower its standard and lift up other 
emblems of salvation, For Jesus’ sake. 
Amen, 


Fri.—Matt. 10 : 28-33. The Apostles Encouraged. 

Darkness and light touch each other. 
The sun is never so bright as when it breaks 
out from behind the cloud, As light follows 
darkness, so Christ’s blessed promises fol- 
lowed his warnings. His ‘‘ fear not’’ fol- 
lowed his ‘‘ beware.’’ No one so values 
genuine love as those who have experienced 
unjust hate, 

Our loving Father in heaven, how con- 
stant and complete is thy watchful care over 
all thy children. May we realize that every 
severe trial has its compensation of securily 
and blessing in thee. May we learn to pos- 
sess our souls in quietness and confidence, 
trusting thee always, Amen, 


Sat.—Acts 2: 22-36. The Apostles’ Message. 

It does not seem possible that this is the 
same Peter who a few years before was an 
unknown fisherman in Galilee, and a few 
weeks before had ruthlessly denied Christ, 
But it is, and his message was so simple, 
strong, and vital that about three thousand 
souls cried out for salvation, Our God is a 
transforming power. 


Grant unto us, O God, the simple, fear- 
less faith of Peter, the rocklike apostle. May 
we learn the lessons of human defeat, that 
we may be led to divine success, May we 


old to personal contact with the living and 
loving Christ, that they may be saved 
through him. Amen. 


Sun.—Acts 26 : 9-23. The Call of Paul. 

When Jesus called Saul of Tarsus he 
knew his man. He looked beyond his op- 
position to the strength of his manhood. 
The man who was true to his conscience 
was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. 
The call of Saul met a quick and genuine re- 
sponse, and the Lord Jesus had gained a 
champion of the first magnitude. 


Our great leader and our God, we pray 
thee to call men of strong conuiction and 
firm character into thy ranks, Arrest the 
attention of men by the spirit and vision of 
the Damascus highway, that they: may ask 
thee again, ** Lord what wilt thou have me 
todo?" For thy sake, Amen, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, April 21, 1912. 
The Christian Virtues... IV: Persever- 
ance, (Gal, 6: 1-9). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—A divine promise (Job. 17:9). 
‘TuEs.—‘‘ Abide "’ (1 John 2 : 24- 28). 


WED.—Christ's example (Heb. 12 : I- 4). 
‘lHUR.—Hold fast the faith (Heb. 3 : 1-6). 
FRI.—Stedfast in trial (Job 1 : 17-22). 


SAT,—The crown (Jas. 1 : 2-4, 12). 











Give a Bible instance of perseverance, 
What encouragement does God give us ? 
What helps you to be stedfast and true ? 





HERE is a noble inscription on the stone 

of Sir ‘Thomas Fowell Buxton, one of 
} the group of men who ended the Eng- 
| lish slave traffic, and gave to the religious 


| life of England a mighty impulse in the early filment of these two conditions, one has 


part of the nineteenth century, but a saying 
| of his own even better illustrates the charac- 
ter of the man: ** The longer I live the 
more certain I am that the great difference 
between men, the feeble and the powerful, 
the great and the insignificant, is energy and 
invincible determination,—a purpose once 
fixed, and then death or victory.: That 
quality will do anything that can be done in 
this world ; and no talents, no circumstances, 
no opportunities, will make a two-legged 
creature a man without it.’ 


% 


It is this sticking to the task that accom- 
plishes more than sudden, spasmodic effort. 
As Plutarch says in his life of Sertorius : 
‘* Perseverance is more prevailing than: vio- 





overcome when 


lead men from the prophets and teachers of 





themselves up when taken little by litile.”’ 
In a passage often quoted from Professor 
James’ chapter on Habit in his Psychology, 
James speaks of the certainty with which 
young men and women may look forward to 
power in whatever line they may choose, if 
only they will cling stedfastly to their work, 
Slowly there will be built up in them capaci- 
ties for judging which nothing but persever- 
ance can produce, and they will find them- 
selves masters in their sphere. 


z 
It is good for children to learn the lesson 
of perseverance. ‘Things should not be 
made too easy for them, and parents and 
older children should not be always divert- 
ing them from things to which they are ap- 
plying their baby efforts. They should be 
encouraged to try on until they succeed, 
with just such help as they really need, not 
to do the thing for them, but to enable them 
to do it for themselves, When they learn 
this lesson in their youth, it is likely to abide 
with them. 
54 


A story of the boyhood of Edward Thring, 
the schoolmaster of Uppingham, illustrates 
the glory of the undying persistence which 
was in him as a boy and stayed with him as 
aman. ‘* The spaces between the buttresses 
of the school chapel at Eton were used as 
fives courts ; indeed, from them the game is 
said to have had its origin, and the courts 
commonly in use their form, Thring, a very 
small fellow, had one day gained in the 
usual way, by early occupation, the right to 
use one of these courts, A big and bullying 
senior ordered him to give it up, and tried to 
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enforce the order by the usual methods of 
schoolboy coercion.” But thréats, kicks, and 
blows could extort nothing save ‘I’ll die 


‘first’ from the lad, who had thrown. himself 


on the flags, and in defense of his rights re- 
fused to move.’ The incident seems to have 
been public enough to impress the minds of 
the boys, and the cognomen of ‘ Little Die 
First ’ is said to have clung to him for several 
years,’’ 
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** How do you get so much work done?’”’ 
one friend asked another, ‘* You have a 
great deal more to do than I, and yet you 
find time for a host of things beside.’’ ‘‘ By 
using the odds and ends of time,’’ his friend 
replied. ‘* ‘There are, many shortspaces in 
the day when one can turn to a book or 
write a few paragraphs, and by catching 
these and using them a great deal can be 
done in the course of a year.’’ Look, for 
example, at the days and weeks of* time 
wasted by people on railroad trains and 
street-cars. They read advertisements or 
newspapers. They might just as well have 
good books in their pockets and read them. 
The persevering use of odd moments will en- 
able almost any one in five years’ time to 
read the best English classics and to get the 
equivalent of a good education. 


If we say we have no time for Christian 
work or any service which ought to be done, 
we ought to turn to 1 Corinthians 15 : 58 
and ask ourselves, “ Are we really living by 
this admonition?’’ Whoever does so live 
will always have time both for work and for 
friendship. 





Questions in the Prayer Life 


Considered by Henry W. Frost 
Home Director of the China Inland Mission 





Questions from readers stating their difficulties or problems in prayer Will 
be considered for discussion in this department by Mr. Frost, who may be 


addressed in care of The Sunday: School Times. 


Joy in Prayer 


“I find my greatest joy in praying for 
others ; is this a right feeling ?”’ 


7 2 questioner has not intended to do 
so, but he has made an initial mistake 
in his question which makes it impos- 

sible to answer it as it is asked. He has 
meant to say that he finds more joy in pray- 
ing for others than for himself, and he has 
meant to ask if this is a correct spiritual ex- 
perience. As a matter of fact, however, he 
has said by implication that he finds his 
greatest joy in praying for others, as com- 
pared with all other kinds of praying, and 
he then asks if this is a correct spiritual ex- 
perience. Possibly it will be best to make 
the answer refer to both of these proposi- 
tions, for this course is most likely to bring 
out the full teaching of Scripture concerning 
prayer and the joy which may come from it. 
First, in respect to prayer for oneself as 
compared with prayer for others, In one 
sense, it is impossible to judge which of the 
two kinds of prayer will produce the greater 
joy, for real spiritual joy is derived, not from 
the objects for which one prays, but from 
the fultilment of the rightful conditions of 
prayer. To secure joy in prayer, one must 
pray according to the will of God and in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Granting the ful- 


then put himself into such harmony with 
God as to secure the greatest measure of 
communion with God, and this communion 
wil: be the suppliant’s joy. It will. be seen 
from this that the question of praying for 
oneself or for others, from that time on, is 
not the most important one, and, therefore, 
that the person’s joy will not depend upon its 
solution. If God wants one to pray for 
others, and one does so in the Spirit, then 
that will be his greater joy. But, on the 
other hand, if God wants one to pray for 
oneself, and one does this in the Spirit, then 
that will be his greater joy. 

This presentation of the case, however, is 
manifestly a high one, and not many saints 
are likely to realize its full meaning. It may 


lence, and many things which cannot be | be well, therefore, to face the question some- 
they are together, yield | what more practically. 


Speaking from this 





‘e 


standpoint, it is well to point out that there 
may be an essential difference in praying for 
oneself and praying for others, It may be 
the difference between egotism and altruism, 
between selfishness and unselfishness. To 
reduce the proposition to this statement is to 
answer it. The natural man—as is evi- 
denced by many prayers—will delight in 
praying for himself. But the supernatural 
man—as evidenced by other prayers—vwill 
delight in praying for others. And _ the 
reason for the above is plain. God is love, 
and love will continually plan to express its 
love toward others. This is the explanation 
of John 3:16: ‘*God so loved the world 
that he gave’ ; and of 1 John 3: 17: ** But 
whoso hath the world’s goods, and behold- 
eth his brother in need, and shutteth up his 
compassion from him, how doth the love of 
God abide in him?’’ To love, and to close 
up one’s love within oneself, is an anomaly, 
yea, an impossibility. To love will be to 
give whatever love has to bestow. Hence, 
to love —since prayer is an expression of 
love—will be to pray for all who need prayer. 
And it will be just here that one will find 
one’s greater joy, as between praying for 
oneself and for others. For there can be no 
doubt of the fact that the more a man loves 
the more he is like God, and the more like 
God a man is the more full of joy he is. 
From a general standpoint, therefore, if one 
wants real joy let him pray little for him- 
self and much for others. 

Second, in respect to praying for oneself 
or others, as compared with praying for 
other greater objects. Praying for oneself is 
good ; praying for others is better; praying 
for some other things is best. Praying for 
oneself brings joy ; praying for others brings 
greater joy; praying for some other things 
the greatest joy. What, then, are these 
last things which are best, and which bring 
the greatest joy? We shall find the most 
helpful answer to this question from a con- 
sideration of the Lord’s Prayer. 

To analyze the Lord’s Prayer—which is a 
model prayer in form, substance and spirit— 
is tomake some startling discoveries. There 
are, in the prayer, nine petitions and ascrip- 
tions of praise. Of these, there are three of 

(Continued on next page) 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 21 (Mark 3:7-19; Matt. 5 : 14-16) 
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Birthright Cities 

Under Our cl 
Divided Risk Plan 


Great fortunes have been made by 
purchasing and holding choice city fig 
real estate in the population centers & 
which control .the trade of wealthy au 
sections. The unprecedented ac- 
tivity of the great railroads in the [& 
Pacific Northwest has made the op- } 
portunity of a century for invest- E 
ments of this kind. © 

In co-operation with the railroad S&= 
builders, we searched the whole [al 
Northwest to find the ‘birthright = 
towns"’ which in a few years will 
become great. ‘Three hundred Ta] 
towns were personally inspected— | 
seventeen were selected. These fq 
‘birthright cities '’ control the busi- 
ness of vast agricultural districts, mm) 
rich mining and timber lands, or 
water-power sites, and are located 
on new, transcontinental railroads. 

Had your father made a similar 
investment a generation ago in em- 
bryo Denver, Omaha, Kansas City, 
or Oklahoma City, he would have 
made thousands. 

L We offer at attractive prices five 

ny lots, one in each of five selected 
young cities. Easy payments, no 
interest, we pay all taxes. We di- 
vide your risk and multiply your 
profit by five. 

Full information on request. 


High grade men are making com- 
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tatives in their districts. may 
have an opening for you. 


Northwest Townsite Company 
St., Philadelphie, Pa. 
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HIS_ school prepared these three women, in 
their own homes, to become successful 
nurses. One writes, ‘‘] have more work offered 
than I can accept.” Another, ‘‘I have worked for 
eight different ysicians,”” The third, “‘1 receive 
$20 to $30 a week.” 

Our method of training has made it possible for 
thousands of women, with and without previous ex- 
perience, to earn $10 to $25 a week as professional 
nurses. . 

Send tor a copy of ** How I Became a Nurse’’ and 
our Year Book explaining method; 248 pages with 
intensely interesting experiences by our graduates, 
Eleventh year. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
286 Main Se. Jamestown, N. Y. 


University. method of specialization 
HARTFORD with practical training for the min- 
istry. Large faculty and library. 


cgay tang OLOGICAL 
and resident. Open to college gradu- SEMIN ARY 


ates of all denominations. 


Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


permanently corrected in six weeks. Most complete,sci- 
entific and effective method ever devised. Endorsed by 
highest authorities. One Week's Free Trial to Pupils. 
Special Summer School for Teachers. Write for book- 
let. THE REED SCHOOL, 365 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ROPE Fic: limited party, seven countries, 
June 29 to Sept. s. ‘No Sunday travel. 
mpt oppeceuen necessary. Inclusive cost 


$525. Travel Club, 507 Orange St. ,Newark,N.J. 


IBLE COLLEGE AT HOME. For terms, write 
Pres. C. J. Burton, Ph.D., Pea Ridge, Ark. 


CLASS PINS wikis 


RCS; For College,School, Sectety or Lodge 
tay Descriptive catalog with at- 
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figures, one or two colors of enamel. Ster- we 
ling silver, 25c. each; $2.50 doz.; iversiat, toc. each; 
$r.00doz. Bastian Bros.Co., Dept.742, Rochester, N.Y. } 
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a subjective kind, and there are six of an 
objective kind. ‘This is a proportion, as be- 
tween subjective and objective prayers, which 
is not often found in our actual praying. 
Moreover, out of the six petitions and ascrip- 
tions of an objective kind, five of them have 
distinct reference to God and his immediate 
interests, such as the hallowing of his name, 
the coming of his kingdom, the doing of his 
will on earth, etc. In other words, the 
Lord’s Prayer teaches the saints, first, not to 
pray subjectively as much as objectively, and 
second, to concentrate the largest portion of 
objective praying, not upon relatives, friends, 
etc., but upon those things which most con- 
cern God and his glory. 

Thus, the Lord’s Prayer teaches us what 
ideal praying is, and, therefore, what kind of 
praying is most within God’s will. And 
once more, to be in harmony with God’s will 
is to be in communion with God and thus to 
find, not simply one’s greater, but also one’s 
greatest joy. It is plain from this that there 
is something which makes for greater joy 
than praying for oneself, or even than pray- 
ing for others, namely, praying for God’s 
special interests, such as the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom, and the final manifestation 
of his glory. ‘lo take this attitude in prayer 
and praise is to reach the upmost heights of 
heavenly experience. And it is to be re- 
membered that it is in God’s presence that 
we obtain fulness of joy, and it is at his right 
hand that we experience pleasures which are 
forevermore. 7 Gasten, we want to be 
happier in prayer, let us pray less for our- 
selves and more for others. But, if we want 
to be happiest in prayer, let us pray less for 
ourselves and more for others, and then pray 
most of all for those great objects of love 
and grace which God has set before him and 
which he waits for our prayers and_ service 
to fulfil. 
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| Children at Home 





How Lois Learned to Swim 
By Helen M. Richardson 


T SEEMS almost too strange to believe ; 
and I really think that Lois was a little 
ashamed of it herself. Of all the chil- 

dren in the cottages round about she was the 
only one who actually refysed to go in bath- 
Ing. 

The doctor had told Lois’ mother that it 
wouL¥ be an ‘‘ excellent tonic ’’ for the little 
girl, soa cottage had been rented at Bay 
.View, a pretty seashore place where the 
bathing was perfectly safe, even for small 


| children. 


When the tide was high they could paddle 
about in the water where only the tiniest 
waves came rolling in, and where the sand 
beneath was so smooth that even shoes were 
unnecessary. 

Morning after morning Lois would start out 
with the rest in her pretty bathing suit, only 
to stand shamefacedly on shore and see the 
others wade and splash about, all the while 
calling to her to join them. 

Poor Lois! It made her feel miserable to 
refuse, but she just did not dare even to step 
into the clear, cool water; and she would 
even back away from the smallest wave that 
sought to kiss her little pink toes. 

This went on day after day until Grand- 
mother Bullard joined the party at Cliff Cot- 
tage. 

‘*Afraid to go in bathing!’’ she ex- 
claimed, when her little granddaughter’s 
strange aversion to the water was made 
known to her. 

Lois’ face grew very red, and she shifted 
uneasily from one foot to the other. 

‘¢Come here, child!’’ her grandmother 
said with an encouraging smile. 

‘*] want to tell you about a little girl not 
as old as you are whose father used to throw 
her into the ocean every day from the deck 
of a large vessel,’”’ 

‘¢ O-o-o! ”’ shuddered Lois, snuggling 
close within Grandmother Bullard’s encir- 
ling arm, ‘‘ I’m glad it wasn’t me!”’ 

*« This little girl had a life-preserver fast- 
ened around her waist to keep her from sink- 
ing, and a rope tied around her by which she 
could be drawn back into the ship when her 
salt water bath was over,’’ Grandmother went 
on to say. 
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** But wasn’t she afraid !”’ Lois asked with 
wide open eyes. 

**Not a bit. She used to scream with de- 
light at the first plunge ; and her father used 
to keep her bobbing around on top of the big 
waves by means of the rope, one end of which 
was ip his great, strong hand. 

‘*One day when she was dabbling her 
hand in the white foam of a wave that had 
just broken around her, she saw a shark with 
wide open mouth swimming directly towards 
her, is (for this little girl had the same 
name that you have) gave a quick pull 
upon the rope which her father always 
knew meant danger, and in an _ instant 
she was being quickly pulled back into the 
vessel’? 

‘* Mercy !’’ cried the little girl within the 
encircling arm, ‘*I guess she didn’t want to 
be thrown into the ocean again !”’ 

** Yes she did, the very next day,’’ Grand- 
mother replied. ‘*She was just as fearless 
in the water as you are on land. She loves 
it to this day.”’ 

**Is she alive, and do you know her?’’ 

Lois was very much interested in this 
brave child. She thought she would like to 
know her, too, 

‘*Yes,’? Grandmother answered, smiling 
down into the earnest little face,‘‘ and you 
also know her.”’ 

‘*I—Grandmother? No, you must be mis- 
taken. None of the little girls that I know 
ever had such a wonderful thing happen to 
them,’’ was Lois’ confident assertion. 

‘‘Her name is Lois Bullard, and she 
has a little granddaughter with the same 
name,”’ 

‘“‘Oh, Grandmother! not you?”’ 
Lois. 

**Yes, dear, I was that little girl. You 
see I had no other place than the water to 
play in when I was a child. 

My father was a sea-captain, and a vessel 
was my home a greater part of the time,’’ 
Grandmother answered. 

** Bathing time!’’a voice suddenly an- 
nounced from the next room. 

Lois sprang to her feet, and there was a 
look of resolve upon her face. ‘*I’m going 
in bathing, to-day !’’ she affirmed in a deter- 
mined tone, 

She ran down to the beach ahead of the 
rest and was in the water almost before she 
knew it. 

Grandmother Bullard soon joined her, and 
together they waded out until the water was 
nearly up to Lois’ waist. ‘That day she took 
her first swimming lesson; and before the 
season was over there was no better swimmer 


cried 


Lois Bullard. 

‘¢] was determined to do what my grand- 
mother was not afraid to do when she was a 
little girl,’? Lois confided to her father the 
night after her first daring plunge into the 
salt water. 

And she soon grew to be as fond of it as 
was her grandmother Lois. 


WALTHAM, MAss, 





Worth Repeating | 





Lord, is it 1? 
[From The British Weekly) 
a shall grow weary of thy narrow 


way— 
The homeless wanderings by night 
and day, 
The hungry hearts that throng with their 
demands, 
The sick and sinful waiting for Thy hands. 
One shall grow weary while the days go by. 
Lord, is it 1? 


One shall walk on, reluctant, in Thy train, 

Counting each toil, remembering every pain, 

The solitude in desert paths of prayer, 

The mounting scorn of men, the scanty fare ; 

Weighing each petty loss with selfish sigh. 
Lord, is it I 


One shall resent the hope so long deferred 
Of thrones and kingdoms waiting on Thy 
word ; A 

Grown cold of heart to mark and grudge the 
sweet 

Outpouring of love’s ointment on Thy feet, 
Grown dark of soul, though Thou the Light 
be nigh. 





Lord, is it I? 


among the children at Bay View than little | 
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RAIN COATS 


<—ot This circular 
registered trade 
mark is stamped 
ontheinside anda 


Silk @z-ee@ Label 


is sewed at the collar or elsewhere. 


“*None Genuine Without Them” 


The Carnal Proof is applied to 
many kinds of cloth suitable for 
men’s, women’s and children’s outer 
garments in light, medium and heavy 
weights for all seasons of the year, 
and are for wear in rain or shine. 


“Rain will neither wet nor 
spot them.” 


Keep you warm and dry in cold 
weather, cool and dry in hot weather. 








| They contain no rubber, have no 
| disagreeable odor; will not overheat 
| Or Cause perspiration. 


| For sale by leading dealers in Men’s, 
| Women’s and Children’s Clothing. 


| 
| 


| Caconelted: Ltd 


| BRADFORD, ENGLAND 
| 


| CGavenelled. USA 


| HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


A postal to the New York office of B. Priestley & 
Co., 100 Fitth Ave., will bring interesting booklet. 
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Church Chairs, 
Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, 
Lecterns, Fonts, 
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Missionary Studies 
for the Sunday-School 
Edited by George H. Trull 


These small, inexpensive books are written es- 
pecially for circulation among Sunday-school 
scholars. They are issued in three series, and 
the second and third series in two grades each, 
Junior and Senior. 

Price 20 cents each, postpaid, 10 or more 
copies, 15 cents each, not postpaid; 50 copies, 
z0 cents each, not postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





in The Sunday School Times. 














Some 


Recent Books > 


It has been our purpose to publish standard needed 
books—not a large list built up quickly, but a good 
list gradually growing larger. There are beautiful 
books in the list, plain method books for Christian 
workers, a few choice books of fiction, and some 
standard volumes that would strengthen any library. 


The Silver Trumpets 


By Robert J. Burdette. Containing fifty-two messages 
in verse from the heart.. The book is attractively bound 
in olive green cloth with silver cover stamp, and makes 
a welcome gift book. 


World-Wide Bible Study 


By Clayton S. Cooper. Mr. Cooper knows the facts and 
methods of practised Bible study throughout the world as do 
few other men. Out of his rich experience in promoting 
Bible study among the students of America and the Orient he 
has made a book which opens up a rare opportunity to those 
who would appropriate new treasures in Bible study and 
teaching. Literally the whole world has been searched out 
for its contribution to the kind of Bible study that grips. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents; postpaid 


A Voice in the Night 


By Frederick Hall. Mr. Hall has taken some of the most 
powerful and heart-revealing stories of the Bible, and has 
given: them a new and sharply-defined reality for the modern 
reader by disclosing through a most sympathetic, imagina- 
tive gift the inward sotl-struggles of Bible men and women. 
These are thrilling pictures of human life in the making 
quite different from the ordinarily retold Bible story, They 
are prose poems of intense and compelling interest. A beau- 
tiful gift book, 


500 Ways to Help Your Church 


By Theresa H. Wolcott. Originally appearing in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the chapters of this book offer a 
wealth of suggestions for wholesome entertainment, hints on 
making the instruction of young people interesting, financial 
plans that include neither sale nor barter, and all sorts of 
sensible ways of encouraging the social life of the church. A 
book for all church workers, 


Reasonable Biblical Criticism 


By Willis J. Beecher, D.D. In this work Dr. Beecher 
gathers up the history of biblical criticism in recent years, 
selects the significant tendencies, analyzes them, and wath 
great fairness and full consideration of the valtre-of both tie 
higher critical and the ultra conservative positions, brings 
the reader face to face with most reasonable cortelusions 
with regard to the whole question. It is a book of great 
importance, and will undoubtedly do much to help the 
everyday Bible student to solid ground. 


The Heresy of Mehetabel Clark 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson. One of the most beautiful 
of Mrs. Slosson’s New England stories is now issued in 
this special edition. It is the story of a girl in a moun- 
tain village, counted a heretic by her neighbors, but whose 
life reveals the reality of a strange and transforming vision 
that the country-folk could not understand. The story 
has all of the distinctive qualities that led one reviewer 
to write of other work of hers, ‘‘literary art in which we have 
had no master since the pen dropped from the faint and 
feeble fingers of Hawthorne, and which seems native to 
Mrs. Slosson.’’ 


Why not send for our descriptive list of book publica- 
It contains about eighty other titles. You may 


tions ? 


find just the book you need in your work. Address 
BOOK DEPT., THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 


WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





50 cents postpaid 


75 cents postpaid 


$1.00 postpaid 


$1.50 postpaid 


50 cents postpaid 
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“From Dixie to Chinatown” 


Sixth Letter from the firing line of 
the Men and Religion Movement. 


- By John Marvin Dean 





In its consecrated campaigning, the Men and Religion Forward Move- 


ment is meeting fight, all along the line. 


Wherever oppression or 


corruption feels the touch of the message of Jesus Christ, conflict is in- 


evitable. 


Another evidence of the living force of this Movement is the 


rousing of indifferent disciples to zealous apostieship. 


HE three teams of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement are now setting 
up work in three circuits, The news 

from practically every point is wonderfully 
encouraging. Team One is in the South 
Atlantic States, campaigning in Birmingham, 
Atlanta, Jacksonville, Chattanooga,and Mem- 
phis. They report the greatest spirit of co- 
operation experienced anywhere on their 
campaign line. 

The daily press has already reported that | 
dramatic moment in one of the big industrial | 
cities of the new South when at the conclu- | 
sion of an address by the social service ex- | 

ert of Team One there sprang to the plat- | 
form of the theater two men who had threat- | 
ened to shoot one another on sight. They | 
shook hands amid a wild enthusiasm from 

the great audience. One was the head of 

the manufacturers’ organization of the city, 

and the other was the head of organized 

labor. 

The verdict of the cities of the South on 
the Men and Religion Movement seems to 
be as hearty as that of the North. ‘It is a 
good thing, and God has sent it!’’ cries 
warm-souled Dixie. 

Team Two were firing away in. Boise, 
Idaho, as Team Three (my own) passed them 
enroute to Seattle. The whole city of Boise 
was mightily moved. Here Harry Arnold, 
who shares with Fred B. Smith the first 

lannings of the Movement, is recovering 

rom a vicious attack of the white plague. 

Walla Walla, not willing to be passed. by, 
raised an adequate budget, organized good 





‘| committees, and made it impossible for Team 


Two to avoid them as it journeyed to Spokane. 
The Associated Press reports that came in to 
us from Walla Walla were vivid with enthu- 
siasm. I have not seen the official report 
of this campaign, but it must have been very 
remarkable, for the Associated Press warms 
up slowly. 

From Wall¥’Walla Team Two went into 
line of battle at Spokane, and is now turning 
East by way of Billings, Grand Forks, Du- 
luth, and St. Paul. 

Coming west from Wichita, Team Three 
began its coast work in Seattle in a remark- 
ably effective week. Although slow to be- 
gin preparations, a very creditable ‘set-up ’”’ 
was obtained by heroic activity on the part of 
executives and committees during the months 
of January and February. The Eight-Day 
Campaign came right in the midst of the 
primary election for mayor. With horror 
the team and the Christian manhood of the 
city found that the notorious Hi Gill had 
been nominated by a large majority, This 
happened on Tuesday of the campaign. 

From then till Sunday, in meetings ag- 





gregating thousands of voters, we did our | 


best to rally men against Gill. 
just heard that Cotterill, the clean Christian 
opponent of Gill in the final election, was 
carried over to victory by the small margin 
of six hundred votes. I know Seattle well, 
having lived there for seven years. Ido not 
hesitate to say that the Men and Religion 
Campaign was probably the deciding factor 
in that election. Certainly the whole influ- 
ence of the campaign was mighty against 
Gill and Gillism. So the red lights will stay 
quenched in beautiful Seattle. 

Two other factors in electing Cotterill 
were the Socialist vote and the votes of the 
women. 

The closing meeting at Seattle was a great 
climax to a great week. It is, of course, 
too soon to predicate the permanent effect 
upon the churches, 

The team spent but a day in Portland, 
and then opened in San Francisco. The 
Gypsy Smith meetings in San Francisco had 
so absorbed attention that the preparatory 
work for our campaign was very poorly 
done. In spite of this a good campaign 
resulted. Pastors Bell of the First United 
Presbyterian Church, Burlingame of the 


We have | 





First Baptist Church, and Emerson of the 


First Christian Church proved themselves 
heroes and leaders. With twenty such men 
San Francisco would be a different city. 
The most remarkable thing about the 
San Francisco campaign was the organiza- 
tion of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement in ‘*Chinatown.’’ I enclose a 
decision card used in the meetings there. 
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A DECISION CARD IN CHINATOWN 


Twenty Chinese women signed these cards 
at a woman’s meeting one Sunday,,and a 
number of men also signed them at a large 
men’s meeting held at the same hour. 

I had the privilege of opening the China- 
town campaign, which lasted a full week, by 
an address given through an interpreter. It 
was an astonishment to me to find an 
audience of three hundred and ten Chinese 
before me in an afternoon service. The 
attendance at night was even larger. 

The social service features of the Men 
and Religion Movement appealed with 
especial force to the Chinese, as they are 
endeavoring to persuade the city authorities 
to move the vile, unspeakable brothels con- 
ducted by Americans and Europeans close 
to Chinatown. The Chinese of San Fran- 
cisco are. eager to shake off the bad name 
that these brothels are giving to China- 
town. ‘ 

Throughout the Chinese quarter two things 
impressed me deeply: the large number of 
fine-looking Christian Chinese, and the great 
enthusiasm over the new Chinese Republic. 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen is the hero of the hour, 


; and the new flag of China is on practically 


every store. The old dragon flag has disap- 
peared. There is even a brass band of 
thirty pieces now organized, composed of 
boys, who call themselves ‘* The Progressive 
Band.’? They played two selections in the 
opening meeting of the Men and Religion 
week in Chinatown. 

We are now in Oakland. Said an Oak- 
land pastor a few days ago: ‘‘ Last Sunday 
the shadow of the Men and Religion Move- 
ment fell upon niy church, and like Peter’s 
shadow it was full of healing. My leading 
member, a man of great ability, but uncon- 
secrated, arose and said that henceforth he 
would give no more excuses when asked to 
do his full part in the kingdom. The in- 
fluence of the Men and Religion Movement 
had shown him up to himself as a mean and 
artful dodger of Christian responsibitity.’’ 

As I write, word comes in that»over one 
thousand of the Christian men of Oakland, 
Alameda, and Berkeley are registered in the 
six schools of method now being conducted 
here. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 














‘placed on Bible-study fellowship, our work 
would be more fruitful. 
“ways to promote this fellowship is by bring- 








one of the ladies whom I knew well, and 








LESSON FOR APRIL 21 (Mark 3 :7-19; Matt. 5 : 13-16) 





Home Department Questions 


By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


Secretary of the International 
Home Department 





SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Please give me some in- 
formation regarding “* classes’ 
that will apply to city work. Are they practi- 
cal and worth while to try to establish ? 


EIGHBORHOOD ons are always 
practical, and may made very 
helpful—mutually helpful. They are 

made more of in the small towns and coun- 
try places than in the city, but there is no 
good reason why the city neighborhood 
classes should not become equally popular 
and profitable. It is, of course, true that in 
the city one is in a constant whirl of things 
demanding attention ; but one of our strong 
demands is that time shall be given to study 
of the Word, and if more emphasis were 


One of the best 


ing congenial neighbors together to study 
and talk over mutual interests, If you can 
band a number of members together in this 
way, and encourage them to meet once a 
week to study the lesson together, taking 
turns in leading the group, and for the first 
few weeks have the Visitor or the superin- 
tendent meet with them and guide the con- 
versation after the ‘study half-hour has 
passed, the future weeks will-be looked for- 
ward to with delight. 

A bit of personal experience may help 
you mere than to generalize on this line. 
Six members of my department lived within 
fifteen minutes’ walk of each other; the in- 
terest on the part.of one or two was flag- 
ging, and in searching ways of arousing 
their interest it came to me to try the neigh- 
borhood plan. I knew that.they were all 
acquainted,—some not very well, but they 
all had a speaking acquaintance. I went to 








. She Quit Coffee 
Aud Much Good Came From It 


It is hard to believe that coffee will 
put a person in such a condition as it 
did a woman of Apple Creek, O. She 
tells her own story : 

‘*I did not believe coffee caused m 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it 





so well I would not quit drinking it, 
even if it took my life, but I was a 
miserable sufferer from heart trouble 
and nervous prostration for four years. 

‘-I was scarcely able to be around at 
all. Had no energy and did not care | 
for anything. Was emaciated and had | 
a constant pain around my heart un- | 
til I thought I could not endure it. I | 
felt as though I was liable to die any | 
time. 

‘‘ Frequently I had nervous chills and 
the least excitement would drive sleep 
away, and = little noise would upset 
me terribly. was gradually getting 
worse until finally, one day, it came 
over me and I asked myself what is the 
use of being sick all the time and buying 
medicine so that I could indulge myself 
in coffee ? 

‘So I thought I would see if I could quit 
drinking coffee, and got some Postum to 
help me quit. I made it strictly accord- 
ing to directions and I want to tell you 
that change was the greatest step in 
my life. It was easy to quit coffee be- 
cause I had the Postum, which I like 
better than I liked the old coffee. One 
by one the old troubles left, until 
now I am in splendid health, nerves 
steady, heart all right and the pain all 
gone. Never have any more nervous 
chills, don’t take any medicine, can do 
all my housework and have done a great 
deal besides. 

‘* My sister-in-law, who visited me this 
summer, had been an invalid for some 
time, much as I was. I got her to quit 
coffee and drink Postum. She gained 
five pounds in three weeks, and I never 
Saw such a change in any one’s health.” 

‘**There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


| 





asked her to send out invitations to the 
other five to come to her home on a certain 
afternoon to meet a mutual friend. I was 
that friend, of course, and they all came. 
We were making some repairs on our church 
at the time, and as they gathered we talked 
about them, and of the work in general. 
When all had gathered, I broached the 
scheme of their meeting together one after- 
noon a week for a couple of hours, when 
either I or my friend (the regular Visitor) 
would meet with them, and have a good 
time together ; we would study the lesson, 
and we would try to give them illustrations 
that they might in turn give their children, 
and so encourage them to learn their lesson 
before going to Sunday-school. A little 
conversation brought out the fact that in 
every home there were children in the Sun- 
day-school, and in only one instance did the 
mother know for a surety that the child had 
a prepared lesson when he went to the ser- 
vice, 

One of our young men, whom we all 
knew, had gone as a missionary to China, 
and we thought it would be good to keep in 
touch with him and learn more of our inter- 
ests in that great country. Plan after plan 
was discussed, and the result was that the 
six enthusiastically agreed that the neighbor- 
hood plan was the best yet proposed ; for more 
than two years now each Wednesday after 
noon has seen them happily and profitably 
engaged, From their enjoyment and profit 
the fire has gone out, and other classes or 
groups have been established. The main 
thing is to make a solid beginning, and that 
may always be well done if you can for the 


-first few weeks secure the attendance and 


leadership of either the superintendent or 
Visitor. Once. well Started in a line of 
work, there is no fear that it will degenerate 
into a merely social function, but rather be of 
distinct mutual help. By all -means try the 
neighborhood group plan in your city home, 





NASHVILLE, TENN.—Many of our Home 
Department mémbers attend our midweek 
prayer-meeting. Of this number there are not 
a few who habitually neglect the record of 
Bible study, and seem..to resent being ques- 
tioned about this matter, Would it be wise to 
ask our pastor to use the text for the Sunday- 
school fesgon'as the basis of his midweek ser- 
mohette ?'' 


SHOULD hesitate to ask my pastor to do 
that, for. I know that he regulates his 
themes for the midweek prayer-mecting 

by the conditions existing in the parish. I 
think that may be one reason why we have the 
best attended prayer-meetings of any church 
in the city. We seem to feel that we have 
just. the food we need, though sometimes 


| some were not conscious of their need. It 


would hamper him, 1 am sure, to have his 


| themes selected for him. If the members 


attend the prayer-meeting, you may be sure 
of their interest in the best things, and while 
it is doubtless trying to have them neglect the 
record of their lesson study, see if you can- 
not devise some way to make plain to them 
the need of the registration. Tell them once 
again, as I am sure you have done many 
times in the past, that the record has to be 
given to the secretary of the main school, 
and that the lesson study counts just ‘the 
same as personal attendance on the part of 
the regular attendant of the school; that 
just as the members are counted and regis- 
tered each Sunday by the teacher and secre- 
tary in the class-books, so the lesson-study 
register counts equally. It may be that some 
of these unruly ones think, as one of my dear 
old ladies did, that it is just your ‘* pesky 
curiosity’? that makes you so strenuous re- 
garding this simple matter, 





CHICAGO, ILL. — We have been without 
regular officers for our Home Department for 
some time, owing to the removal from the city 
of the superintendent and four of our visitors. 
Now the Sunday-school Committee of the 
Christian Endeavor Society has offered to 
care for the Departmert. Would you think 
it advisable to put it in their charge? 


THINK it very lovely of the committee 
to offer their services to do this work; 
and from past experience know how well 

they can do it if they will. From your ac- 
count I should judge that the department had 
been rather left to itself for a time, and I am 
sure that if your committee is composed of 
truly Christian young people, members of 
the church, that you will bless the day that 
they put their young lives into the work. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Piery years ago the Pony 
Express became the most 
efficient messenger service 
ever known. 


tio | riders carried mes- 
sages from Missouri to Cali- 
fornia, nearly two thousand 
miles across mountains and 
deserts, through blizzards and 
sand storms, constantly in 
danger of attack by hostile 
Indians, ; : 


Fresh horses were supplied 
at short intervals, and the 
messages, relayed from rider 
to rider, were delivered in the 
record-breaking time of seven 
and one-half days. 


Railroad and telegraph took 


One Policy 





The Pony Express 
A Pioneer of the Bell System 


the place of the Pony Express, 
carrying messages across this 
western territory. Today the 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System have done more, for 
they have bound together 
ranch and mine and camp 
and village. 


This network. of telephone 
lines, following the trails of the 
Indians, connects. with the 
telegraph to carry messages 
throughout the worid. 


By means of Universal Bell 
Service the most remote settler 
is no longer isolated, but has 
become a constantly informed 
citizen of the American Com- 
monwealth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 








CH . Music for the Choir 

and Sunday School. 
Blossoms—V oices of Summer. ‘I'wo New Services. 
Very fine. Price, 55c. per dozen, postpaid. Enclose 
1oc. for postage on a roll of samples, aces the 
above. Music for choirs of women and choirs of men 
described in catalog. poo 1 As EE. 

Rosche’s Recitations, Dialogs and Drilis for 
Children’s Day No, 1, containing a Hoop and a 
Flower Drill with music. Price, postpaid 15c per ri <i 

The Church Choir for May contains very fine Chil- 
dren’s Day and Decoration Day Anthems. Sample 
copy FREE to choristers. 


Ged. F. Rosche & C0. {New "Foix'Gicy, 22'N. William St 


HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
forthe SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, Juli cloth, 90 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


MOTHER'S DAY Wy 


Celebrate with ‘* The Mothers of the Bible,’’ a 
Service of Story and Song. Story by S. Trevena Jack- 
son. Music by}. H. Meredith and Grant Colfax Tullar. 
Good forany occasion. Returnable sample on request. 
Price, 15 cts. per copy, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
265 West 36th St. 14 W. Washington St. 
New York Chicago 


MOTHER'S DAYSONS SAND PROOR AM 


When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 



































Ghe Sunday School Cines 


Philadelphia, April 6, r912 


Eutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
second-class matter ” 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, ‘lhese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 


$1.00 separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


$1.50 


per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
One copy, five years, $6.00. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
| $1.00 rate, 





The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 


Emough copies of any one issue of the paper to 

| emable add the teachers of aschool toexamine it, will 

| b¢ sent Jree upon application. 

THE SuNDAY SCHOOL Tims Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there i§ never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 














Nelson's publish the 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
BIBLE 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 





The International Lesson 
Committee use this version 
in the Uniform and New 
Graded Sunday School Les- 
sons because it is more true 

to the original, and requires less 
explanation than any other. It is 
also used by the Sunday School 
periodicals published by the great 
denominational publishing houses 
and The Sunday School Times. 
The American Standard Bible has now 
been before the public for ten years, and 
it continues to grow in popular favor, 
as no other translation before it ever did. 
The demand is so great that the publishers 
have made this version in all sizes of type 


and all styles of binding so as to meet 
every want. 

For sale by all leading Booksellers. Prices from 35 
cents up. Send for booklet and price list to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 
381A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


HALLOWED HY MS 

















NEW and OLD 


100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail. 
Per _. “= Sed $0 4 py by 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


ACENTS | BiG Prorits 


a ea | 














The only 
stropper that 
strops any ra- 
zor diagonally 
Guaranteed 
for Life. 


Brandt’s patented Automatic 
Razor Stropper Automatically puts 
& perfect edge on any razor, ola style or 
safety. oy Spee Every man wantsone, 
Write quick for terms, prices and Ve 4 
G. O. Brandt Cutlery Co., 42 Hudson 8t., N- 





In ordering goods, or in making inguiry | : . 
Hai : s Ie | Bedford School from this Christly interest in 
| others, and an addition of ten percent annu- 


concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that vou saw the adver- 
ttsement in The Sunday School Times. 


. fund is distribute 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Many a Home Department has been given 
new life by this very course, and this is ‘one 
of the best things that a Sunday-school Com- 
mittee of a Christian Endeavor Society can 
do to live up to their motto “ For Christ and 
the Church,’’ Congratulations on your 


young people ! 
ead 
The Sunday-School Clinic 
(Continued from page 217) 


platform, draws attention to special books, 
—a platform tiger incident in one book 
bringing half-a-dozen boys to the librarian 
for the book. 


Training the Teacher,—The solution of 
the teacher-getting problem is properly found 
in the training course for young people, 
starting them in at about seventeen before 
the student days are passed, and before they 
are tied up in the whirl of courtship and 
marriage. The Bedford School has taken 
its young women through such a course, in- 
cluding Miss Slattery’s ‘* Talks to the Train- 
ing Class’’; Brumbaugh’s ‘‘Training the 
Teacher,’’ say one year in Bible study and 
one year in pedagogy and psychology. See’s 
training book for teachers has been used 
effectively in the young men’s class, These 
classes have yielded a number of teachers. 

The Monday evening teachers’-meeting is 
a practical training school in methods. A 
bird’s-eye view of the Graded Lessons is 
given and problems are discussed. 


Class and Department Activities.— 
Not to provide outlets for the benevolent 
energy of adolescent young people is to in- 
jure them and the work. ‘This storage- 
power must be let loose as a blessed stream 
to irrigate this thirsty earth. Bedford School 
dces not fail here. 

The Intermediate and Senior classes sub- 
scribe through the envelope system for the 
general aaa? f fund of the school, This 

/ . a ae commit- 
tee for city work-and home and foreign mis- 
sions. — “A Bett for at Alaskan Evie 5 
for a Siam hospital, the Indian work, Bibles 
for Japan, special work in Africa,—these 
indicate the diversity of the gifts, We do 
not wonder that several of the school have 
gone out as missionaries, —one to Porto Rico, 
two to India, 

The Bedford Club of forty young fellows, 
seniors, stand by a Jewish school established 
in Brownsville for Sunday and week-day 
work, Delegations from the club provide 
week-night entertainment, Race prejudice 
is dying out in that school. Jewish boys 
will now fight for their teachers, where at 
first they were in opposition. 

The Loyalty Club of .thirty-five young 
women over sixteen sew for special objects, 
They meet every week to sew for the support 
of a Korean girl. 

The Boy Scouts and a school athletic or- 
ganization care for the physical energies of 
the Intermediates as well as Seniors, 

»The Intermediate Society of Christian 
Eudeavor of thirty-five members has more 
boys than girls in its membership. 

The school’s duty to guide and safeguard 
the young people in their employment life 
is net forgotten, Business openings are an- 
nounced. 

A near-by city training-school for young 
girls between twelve and seventeen—girls 
without proper guardianship—committed by 
the courts, furnishes an opportunity for fine 
service, This school has been organized by 
the Bedford people into a Sunday-school, 
and the classes are taught by graduates of 
the Bedford teacher-training class. A Sun- 
day-school class will furnish an evening en- 
tertainment, These training -school girls 
come to church Sunday morning in a body. 
They are invited to the Christmas and anni- 
versary day services of the school. A marked 
change is noted in these friendless girls as 
a result of the steady and loving interest. 
And after. the commitment days are over, the 
school interest is continued in a careful fol- 
low-up. A numberof these girls have joined 
the church from the school, and the matron 





strongly commended the results of the 
work. 
Naturally we look for spiritual results at 


ally to the church from the teen years is the 
normal and expected result, 


BRookK.yn, N.Y. 


. help |. 
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Get Expert Advice 


The investment of your savings should be made with 
full information and on the best advice that you can 
command. 

Do you know the difference between stocks ahd bonds ? 
Do you know what constitutes a safe bond ? 

Do you know that bonds are favored by law as invest- 
ments for banks, insurance companies and trust funds ? 
We invite investors and prospective investors to corre- 
spond with us. Our information bureau will gladly 
give you accurate and responsible bond information. 
W- have for sale at all times a large assortment of 
sound bonds that we have first investigated clear down 
to bed rock and have then purchased outright. 

Banks all over the country buy our bends. 

Inquire of us of your bank and write for our circular 5 46. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Investment Bonds 


Founded 1876 


New York ~ Chicago Denver Los Angeles 


San Francisco 





Boston 
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Winning Men One by One 
By H. Wellington Wood 


How a consecrated business man has used his every- 
day opportunities to win’ men to Christ. A most 
quickening and-enlightening book tor every Christian. 
Cloth,, 50 :cents; postpaid.. (Revised and enlarged 
second edition, illustrated:) 


The Sunilay School Fites Co., 1031 Walnut St.,Phila.,Pa. 
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MOTHER'S DAY POST CARD 





NEW MOTHER’S DAY SUPPLIES 


| Send Five Cents for Complete Sample Set: | 


Order of Service by Margaret E: Sangster. - Price, 
$2.00 a 100, postpaid. 

Postcards, Form A, without printed invitation ; 
Form B, with invitation. Price of either Forms A or B, 
75 cents a 100, or $3.50 for 500, postpaid. 


New Mother’s Day Celluloid (White 
Carnation) Bookmark and Button 








Bookmarks. Price, 40 cents a dozen, or $3.00 a 
100, postpaid. 
Buttons, Price, 20 cents a dozen, or $1.50 a 100, 


postpaid. 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


New York Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Nashville Pittsburgh Cincinnati 














The Apostles as PRESIN. Robert 
Everyday Men *"'3.t30""" 


Ss. - ot D. 

‘* The size of a book is no criterion of its worth. One may put a great many ideas 
in a small space, providing he has the ideas ready at hand and knows where they 
belong. In evidence we ane this little book by Dr. Thompson. _ The introductory 
chapter is a general discussion of the twelve apostles and the final chapter answers the 

uestion What became of Them? The intervening six chapters contain an analysis of 
the apostolic college in which they are treated in pairs. In reading this book we con- 
fess to certain ideas and suggestions not met before.’’—Assembly Herald, Philadelphia. 





‘Those who have had the privilege of hearing Dr. Thompson on the subject of 
the twelve apostles will be particularly pleased to find his message produced in this 
more permanent form. . The particular point emphasized by the writer is the arrange- 
ment of the Twelve in six strongly contrasted pairs, so that each apostle finds in his 
comrade the man who most differed from himself, and therefore could best supply his 
defects: the impulsive Peter, and the cautious Andrew; James the elder, and the 
youthful John ; ‘Thomas the doubter, and Matthew the man of fearless faith, We 
notice that Dr. Thompson adopts the theory which identifies ‘James the son of 
Alpheus’ with James the brother of our Lord, and Thaddeus with Jude, ‘the brother 
of James’ and of our Lord. ‘The book closes with a brief review of the traditions 
relative to the histories of the twelve disciples, subsequent to the times described im the 
New Testament narrative.''"—Princeton Theological Review. 


50 cents 





AT BOOKSELLERS, OR, POST- 
PAID, FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES Co., 
103t Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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